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No other 


Miss Mildred Berleman 
Editor, The American Teacher 
“I have read with interest every article in 
every issue of THE REPORTER since its first 
appearance. It is doing a unique job.’ 

S a Cer oy byes * 


Prof. Theodore W. Schultz 
The University of Chicago, 
nomics 
“I cannot afford to be without THE RE- 
porter. Your third issue was an analysis of 
“news'’ events that gives them meaning, 
in fact makes particular aspects highly sig- 
nificant in understanding policy develop- 
ments here and abroad.’ 


Dept. 


of Eco- 


John C. Donovan 
Bates College, Dept. 
ment 

“I have been using THE REPORTER in a 
class in comparative government during the 
current college year with highly satisfactory 
results. I am delighted with your magazine 
and find it ideal as a means of bringing 
the basic issues of today into the class- 


f 


of History & Govern- 


Mr. Marshall K. Powers 
State Teachers College, 
N.Y. 

“I have been a regular reader of 
THE REPORTER for several months 
and have welcomed your objective 
approach to many of the pressing 
social, economic and political prob- 
lems ‘of our nation. Many thanks 
to you and the staff for your excel- 
lent publication.” 
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Recently Published... 


[ALL CLOTH BOUND] 


JOHN WESLEY 


By May McNeer and Lynd Ward ®@ “Distin- 
guished biography. Absorbing and dramatic . . . 
23 remarkably beautiful full-color pages and 40 
wash drawings.” — Christian Science Monitor. 
Ages 9 up, $2.50 


THE BIBLE STORY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NEW TESTAMENT 

By Walter Russell Bowie * 19 full-color 
paintings by noted artists — chapter deco- 
rations by Stephani and Edward Godwin 
@ “Retold in modern language with reverence and 
distinction and without sentimentality.” — ALA 
Booklist. Ages 9-13, $2.50 


ANN OF BETHANY 


By Georgiana Dorcas Ceder ® Illustrated by 
Melen Torrey * “Miss Ceder’s ability makes the 
days that preceded the flight into Egypt a clear 
picture for boys and girls today. An exceptionally 
good book to read aloud.” — Saturday Review of 
Literature. Ages 7-12, $2 


SADDLE FOR HOSKIE 


By Elizabeth Pack @ Illustrated by Manning 
de V. Lee ® “Exactly right for boys the same age 
as its nine-year-old hero. Full of action, a fine pic- 
ture of Navajo life today . . . Mr. Lee’s pictures 
give the sense of drama in this exciting part of 
America.” — N. Y. Herald Tribune. Ages 7-12, $1.50 


GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By E. O. Harbin, author of The Fun Encyclo- 
pedia @ Illustrated by Karl J. Murr 

© “A complete, well-organized book of 262 games 
for all size groups . . . Lively illustrations . . . Clear, 
explicit text is geared to readers of 10-12. Definite- 
ly recommended.” — Library Journal. 

Ages 7-12. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.35 









JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY 


By Mary Edna Lloyd ¢ Pictures by Grace Paull © An unforgettable 8 
picture of the Nativity, seen through the eyes of Gray Donkey, Brown Cow, 
Ages 3-6. Boards, $1 


LOST AND FOUND By Kathryn Hitte, author of 


Surprise for Susan ¢ Pictures by Priscilla Pointer ® Young children 
will sympathize with the kitty, puppy, and little boy who get lost, and appre- 
Ages 2-5, $1 


and White Dove. Familiar words and soft illustrations. 


ciate the ways in which they all find their way home. 





FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 











WESTFORD 


By Alletta Jones, author of Peggy's Wish 

illustrated by Gertrude Howe 
© A lively family story. The Juniors — twins 
and an “only’”’ — work to save a pasture for 
their pets. They run a vegetable stand, sell 
antiques, and welcome a spoiled little girl 
who needs them. Warmly written, well illus 
trated. Ages 8 up, $2.50 





GOOD LUCK, MARY ANN! 


By Agnes Louise Dean ® illustrated by 
Katharine Wireman ® With mounting 
suspense, girls will follow Mary Ann’s ad- 
ventures during her week's trial visit with 
Aunt Sophia at the quaint seaside place. An 
excellent story; attractive illustrations. 
Ages 8 up, $2 
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LEIF ERICSON, EXPLORER 


By Ruth Cromer Weir iMustrated by Harve Stein 






















® Leif the Lucky’s boyhood and his fateful exploration of the rich new land 
of the West make thrilling reading. Based on authentic sources, with many 
fine illustrations. Second in the MAKERS OF AMERICA “young biography” 
series, following Christopher Columbus, Discoverer. Ages 7 up, $1.50 


RUSTY AT RAM’S HORN RANCH 


By Shannon Garst, author of Cowboy Boots, Silver Spurs for Cowboy 
Boots, Wish On An Apple. illus. by Raymond Creekmore 





* A fast-paced story of Rusty — young, lonely, and eager to share the fine 
family life and exciting work on a prosperous sheep ranch. Much suspense 
clouds the busy summer before Rusty settles down “for keeps” at Ram’s 
Horn Ranch. Ages 8 up, $2.50 


PERILOUS VOYAGE 


By Elsie Ball, author of Ten Days Till Harvest 
iMustrated by Ralph Ray 


® Vivid adventure in New Testament time. Rufus, enslaved son of a mountain 
chief, embarks on the same “perilous voyage,” with its storm, shipwreck, and 
rescue, on which the Apostle Paul and Luke started for Rome. Splendid 
illustrations. Ages 8 up, $1.75 


TOOLS FOR ANDY 


By James S. Tippett Pictures by Kay Draper 


® Andy's experiences in learning to manage eight common tools will entertain 
and inform young readers. Simple sentences; clear, well-spaced type; many 
pictures. An Easy-to-Read Book, ideal for beginners. $1.50 











LITTLE BRUIN AND PER 


Story and pictures by Haaken Christensen, 
author of Little Bruin * Translated from the Wi Ss 
Norwegian by Siri Andrews ® Little Bruin gets COKESBURY 
stuck in a muddy stream. So does the small boy Per. y Al / Neshvilte 2, 
But conceited Michael Fox solves the problem. A 
humorous successor to the popular Little Bruin. 


Ages 4-7, $1.25 
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In Canada 
G. R. WELCH CO. LTD 
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CAXTON’S NEW TITLES 
for Good Reading 











Americana © inc 
HANGING JUDGE by Fred Harvey Harrington. Judge Isaac Charles Parker is the central 
figure in this history of the Southwest. 199 pages, 8vo. Lllustrated Ready { 
HOME BY THE BERING SEA by Mary E. Winchell. A missionary teacher in the Aleutian | ( 
Islands reviews her many experiences. 226 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. Ready $4 n 
LADY UNAFRAID py J. Raleigh Nelson. The story of a 17-year-old girl who taught in the p 
wilderness of the Ojibway country of Lake Superior in 1862. 278 pages, 5vo._ c 
September 20, 1951 > ) 
\ 
NEWS FOR AN EMPIRE by Ralph E. Dyar. The story of William H. Cowles, founder and 0 
publisher of the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Washington. 592 pages, Svo Illustrated . 
November 17, 1951 $ 
PIONEER DAYS IN IDAHO COUNTY, Vol. Il, by Sister M. Alfreda Elsensohn. This volur 
deals with the history and geographical features of Idaho’s Primitive Area. 591 pages vO F 
December 15, 1951 $1 © 
Fiction 
THE VALLEY OF VISION by Vardis Fisher. This novel about King Solomon is the sixtl 
Fisher’s Testament of Man Series. Deluxe edition of 100 copies, numbered and signed 
by the author. 32 pages, large 12mo. Ready $9 
THE WIND LEAVES NO SHADOW by Ruth Laughlin. A romance linking New Mexico's 
past with the destiny of a beautiful woman gambler. 372 pages, large 12mo Reprint, 
revised, enlarged. October 1, 1951 $3.5 , 
Juvenile 
GRANDPA TOGGLE'S WONDERFUL BOOK by Robert L. Grimes. The gay, mythical char . 
acters of each story make Grandpa Toggle’s adventures fun for everyone 142 page 
8vo. Illustrated. Ready $2.5 
WAGON TO A STAR by Frances Lynch McGuire. A human interest story of life on 
Iowa farm in 1880. 200 pages, 8vo. Illustrated by Gertrude M. Williamson Ready 
Miscellaneous 
FRENCH LEGIONNAIRE by Alfred Perrott-White. The adventures of a valiant soldier 
the French Foreign Legion from 1938 to 1943. 212 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. Ready $4 
MR. ANONYMOUS by Herbert C. Cornuelle. The story of William Volker, hardworking 
German immigrant, who became a great philanthropist. 212 pages, large 12mo. Illustrated 
Ready $4 
IN UNISON by H. G. Livezey. Belief in the unity of God, man and the universe is ex 
pressed in free verse. 254 pages, 8vo. October 20, 1951 
HUNGER AND HISTORY by E. Parmalee Prentice. The author traces the fundament 
relationship between improved agricultural methods and increased productive activity 
Reprint of 1939 Harper edition. 288 pages, 8vo. Illustrated November 7, 1951 $5.0 
PINNACLE JAKE by Albert Benton Snyder, as told to his daughter, Nellie Snyder Yost 
The true experiences of a cowboy in the great cattle country from 1887 to 1895. 252 pages 
8vo. Illustrated. December 1, 1951 $4.00 
LIBERTY OR EQUALITY by Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. A contemporary view of political 
ideologies as seen by an Austrian intellectual. About 360 pages, 8vo. — 
December 26, 1951 $6.0 
Write for complete catalog 
Wic. The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. ic 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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The first complete authoritative book cover- 


THE SHIPBUILDING BUSINESS 


in the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Published by 
The Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers 


ing all business phases of the shipbuilding 
industry. 


Under the guidance of a special Com- 
mittee, an experienced editor, and a com- 
petent staff of 30 authors, these two 
compact volumes form a comprehensive 
work on the history, organization, and 
operation of the industry. Circular giv- 
ing detailed table of contents furnished 
upon request. 


Retail price for the two-volume set, $12.50 postpaid 
33'3% discount ‘o libraries 


Foreign postage, $1.25 additional. 


Other Good Books for Marine Men 
MARINE ENGINEERING 


Edited by Herbert L. Seward, Professor of Mechanical and Marine Engineering, Yale 
University, with a control committee of industry leaders, professional teachers, and experts 
in the field. 





>> 


In two compact volumes of 22 chapters, each written by a recognized authority, this work 
is a complete treatise covering theory, principles, and practical application in every phase 
of marine engineering. Retail price for the two-volume set, $11.00 postpaid. 20% discount 
to libraries. Add $1.25 for foreign postage for the set. Descriptive folder giving table of 
contents and authors available upon request. 


PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


Edited by Professors Rossell and Chapman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A 
two-volume desk library for every naval architect and marine engineer. This complete and 
up-to-date work by ten recognized authorities was reviewed by a competent control com- 
mittee to insure its completeness and unbiassed viewpoint. 530 pages, 333 illustrations, 551 
formulas, 80 tables, all indexed for quick reference. Retail price $11.00 postpaid, for the 
two-volume set. 20% discount to libraries. Add $1.25 for foreign postage. Descriptive 
circular upon request. 


HISTORICAL TRANSACTIONS 
1893-1943 
A fifty-year review of the development of the shipbuilding industry in the United States. 
Its six parts cover navy yards; special types of vessels; private shipyards; the Navy 
Department and naval vessels; transportation on the Great Lakes, North Pacific, and Inland 
rivers; development and history. 544 pages, profusely illustrated. Retail price $3.50 postpaid. 
20% discount to libraries. Add $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Order from 
THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HE title of this column derives from an inter- 
esting military custom. All mess sergeants in 
the armed forces are instructed to follow the pre- 
cept: “Season to taste.” This rule of thumb is 
based on the sound assumption that if food tastes 
good to the cook, it will assuredly please the ap- 
petites of the majority of the GI's. Heaven protect 
the soldier boy from a mess sergeant endowed with 
a craving for salt, garlic, and vinegar! 

Readers are invited to accept on trust that this 
good old army precept is of universal applicability, 
and as serviceable to a literary dietician as to a chef. 

Though some librarians find significance in clas- 
sifying themselves as public, college, or special li- 
brarians, experience shows that all are concerned 
with the same things: books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, and other printed materials. They should 
know much about the insides and the outsides of 
their wares, as well as how to care for them en 
masse. This column will concern itself more with 
basic interests such as acquisitions, classification, 
cataloging, circulation, and reference work, than 
with extraneous fads that beguile the unwary. At- 
titudes and attributes of good librarians and librar- 
ianship will not be ignored. However, as books are 
the hallmark of our profession, they will probably 
dominate the bill of fare. 


For Bibliographic Search 


In his tender narrative, A Window in Thrums, 
Sir James M. Barrie supplied full bibliographic de- 
tails to James Duthie’s The Millennium: an Epic 
Poem, in Twelve Books. According to Barrie the 
only original character in the poem was the devil 
of whom Duthie gave a description that was “‘star- 
tling and graphic.” 

Jimmsy, as the poet was called, “was ever a man 
sparing of his plural tenses,’ and in The Millen- 
nium “has” is always used for “have.” By trade 
Jimmsy was a printer and Barrie was aware that 

“he printed and bound his book, ten copies in all, 
as well as wrote it.” Publication of the book took 
a long time for the poet set the type for each page 
as soon as it was writen. ‘The book is only printed 
on one side of the leaf,’ wrote Barrie, “each page 
was produced separately like a little hand-bill.” 

Casual observers were once of the opinion that 
neither the author of the epic nor his printer could 
spell. Barrie quickly discerned that this was due to 
the small stock of type owned by Duthie. On oc- 
casions the poor man ran out of a letter. The letter 
e troubled him the most. He endeavored to avoid 
words containing e but when he could not, simply 
substituted a small 4 or 0. He was a good print- 
er but in the book ‘‘there are a good many capital 
letters in the middle of words, and sometimes there 
is a note of interrogation after ‘Alas’ or ‘Woes me,’ 
because all the notes of exclamation had been used 
up. 

To write, print, stitch, and bind The Millennium 
took the greater part of a lifetime, but the task was 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


eventually completed. At the close of the last book, 
Jimmsy printed, "It is finished. The task of thirty 
years is over.” 

Whether a copy of The Millennium is extant 
cannot be determined conclusively. The British 
Museum and the Library of Congress do not list it. 
Still, James Barrie’s annotations are so carefully 
prepared that it would be ungracious to assume 
that the epic is apocryphal. 


Whose Fault Is It? 


Whenever a little child gets into mischief, he in- 
variably acts upon the instinct of self-preservation 
and attempts to place the blame elsewhere. A small 
boy pulls a vase from the mantel and it shatters on 
the hearth. Fearing punishment, he most likely an- 
nounces to his angry mother that the vase fell off 
the shelf and broke of its own accord. 

Even the boy, George Washington, was not free 
from the fears that beset childhood. When his 
father discovered the damage done to his beautiful 
English cherry tree, the truthful little lad admitted 
the bad deed but implicated his little hatchet, too. 
Parson Weems quoted the youngster’s very words: 
“I can’t tell a lie, Pa; you know I can’t tell a lie. 
I did cut it with my hatchet.’ For these words we 
should be thankful; they reveal that George was a 
real little boy and not a prig. Note also that it was 
not “‘a little hatchet.” George let it assume its full 
size in his admission. 

As adults, those in charge of library supervision 
should not be overly concerned with placing the 
blame for unfortunate accidents, and, only to the 
extent that remedial action can be taken, should 
care little who is involved. Lord Halifax has cited 
King Charles II as a monarch who ‘‘was so good at 
finding out other men’s weak sides, that it made him 
less intent to cure his own. According to Halifax 
this is a “treacherous talent, for it betrayeth a man 
to forget to judge himself, by being so eager to cen- 
sure others.”” When something goes wrong in the 
library, the name of the culprit is essential in order 
that he may be instructed in ways to avoid the repe- 
tition of his fault. Furthermore, everyone con- 
cerned deserves to be informed of the circumstances 
and advised how to obviate recurrences. Merely to 
point the finger of scorn does little or no good. 


Dessert 


John Barrett (1753-1821) was a librarian, “as 
remarkable for his eccentricities and personal de- 
portment as for the extent and profundity of his 
philological and classical learning.” In 1807 after 
having served as sub-librarian and librarian, he was 
elected vice-provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Barrett was also a professor of oriental lan- 
guages. One day a student came to class with a 
little mirror and shined it in the professor's face. 
Dr. Barrett is said to have fined the student five 
shillings for “casting reflections on the head of the 
college.” The Dictionary of National Biography 
sheds more light on Professor Barrett. 
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Racine, Wisconsin Public Library. 

Frederick Wezeman, City Librarian. 
This attractive Directory features MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
LETTERS using 112" and 3” tempar letters. Note the 
easy-to-read highly legible, 3 dimensional letters 
which direct the patron to whatever department or 
book location he desires. Ideal for bulletin boards, 
department markers, directories. 


mam MITTENS LETTERS 


rvision 
ng the 
to the 
should 


07 ALL KINDS OF DIRECTORIES fer BULLETIN BOARDS 


You can arrange Mitten’s Pin-Back Letters in angles, 
curves, and diagonals. Use them for listing your lat- 
est books, special services or timely messages and 
pure white and satin smooth, perfection-molded Sera- displays. Quickly and easily mounted, perfectly 


mik tile composition. Smooth back construction for formed, ready-to-use, changeable and colorable . 
permanent application with cement or pin-in back they are real eye-stoppers! 


construction for easy changes and re-use. 
ee ee [}Ge>> DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 


At your fingertips—the famous MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
DEPARTMENT MARKERS MASTER #61 LIBRARY KIT of 699 beautiful sculp- 
tured Pin-Back letters. This compact, complete sign 


Mitten’s Track Letters enable the busy librarian to making unit is always on hand, ready to use for 
quickly set up identification for each book section. quick and easy sign changes. Holds all sign making 


Letters fit into inexpensive wood track to stand erect equipment. Letters 14" to 2° high. designed to allow 
for countless arrangements and numbers of words. 


on top of any flat surface or on wall brackets which Use over and over again. Choice of colors in leather- 
can extend out into space over the aisles, or at end ette covered background panels included for mov- 
of book sections. able signs. 

Write today for free catalog W-6 LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


MITTEN 5 DISPLAY LETTERS 


Sth Av ue Redland Colif . 2 West 46th St New Y« & 


Answer questions before they are asked .. . with 
these magnificent, 3 dimensional sign makers . 
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DIGEST! They welcome it a 

Partial contents and a magazine that turns eager 
from typical issue: good books! It is o magazine that belongs to today’s 
children—brings them the enchant i 
< DOOLITTLE’S CHEN, ern Carroll, Kipling, L. Frank Baum, Dr. 
Milne and s° many others—often in 


FIGHT 
THE GUDR A’S DAL GHTER 
“_ Nicholas Magazine” p x 
It is a treasury of the best reading, old and new, 
educational comics and puzzles. 
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Exciting Prentice-Hall Books for Early Fall 





RED LION INN—Robert Payne 

e Readers who enjoyed The Mudlark will turn with pleasure to this richly 
romantic novel about a London inn-keeper and his family. Mr. Payne again 
displays his exceptional versatility in setting a spell-binding story against a color- 
fully detailed background of 1900. Every member of Jabez Amory’s family 
is worth meeting, but red-haired Ursula and her love story are particularly hard 
to resist. “We don’t see how it can miss.’’—Retail Bookseller Sept. $3.50 





NEW YORK TODAY—Agnes Rothery 


¢ The talented observer who has charmed thousands with her pen impressions 
of such diverse places as Iceland, Central America, Washington, and Rome 
now offers a vivacious and affectionate portrayal of our largest city. Miss 
Rothery’s picture will intrigue resident New Yorkers as well as arm-chair 
travellers in the rest of the country. Line drawings. October, $3.50 


A HERO OF OUR TIME—Vasco Pratolini 


e Another powerful novel of postwar Italy by the author of A Tale of Poor 
Lovers. Frank and uncompromising in its realism, it is the story of a 16-year- 
old boy who lives on the edge of the underworld. His relations with three 
women of widely contrasting temperament form the core of the story. Char- 
acters that live, vivid backgrounds, and skillfully developed action make this a 
notable example of contemporary Italian literature. October, $3.00 


HOW TO LIVE WITH YOURSELF—Murray Banks 


¢ One of America’s most popular lecture platform personalities, Dr. Banks 
is a brilliant young psychologist who brings his audiences scientific truths about 
human nature and personality at the rate of a laugh a minute. In its provo- 
cative presentation of pithy realities, this book is as entertaining as Dr. Banks’ 
lectures. September, $3.00 


SEX AND THE LAW—Morris Ploscowe 


¢ In this unique study a distinguished magistrate discusses with deep human 
insight the law and its relation to sex crimes, illegitimacy, and such matters as 
bigamy, annulment, separation, and divorce. His book is addressed to teachers, 
doctors, ministers, social workers, as well as to all readers who are interested 
in current social problems. October, $3.95 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN LAW, 1950 
—New York University School of Law 


¢ Planned to help both lawyers and laymen keep abreast of current legal de- 
velopments, this volume explains significant trends in each major branch of 
the law during 1950. In addition to judicial decisions, it covers legislation, 
administrative regulations, books on legal subjects, and articles and notes in 
legal periodicals. (Previous volumes treating the years 1942 through 1949 
were published by the New York University School of Law.) 

Published, $10.00 


Prices subject to library discount, with educational prices and- 
discount to accredited educational institutions om orders for class 
room and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 
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UTHORS inducted into the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters last spring are Leonie 
Adams, poet; Kenneth Burke, philosopher, histo- 
rian, critic, and novelist; Louis Kronenberger, dra- 
matic critic, editor, and novelist; Lionel Trilling, 
literary critic; and John Van Druten, dramatist. 

The 1950 Lippincott Award, given “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding professional achievement in the 
field of librarianship,” was presented to Helen E. 
Haines at the Fourth General Session of the Ameri- 
can Library Association conference in Chicago in 
July. The Lippincott Award of five hundred dol- 
lars, A.L.A.’s highest award, was presented to Miss 
Haines by Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., publisher, of 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A resident of Pasadena, California, Miss Haines 
is author, book reviewer, teacher, and lecturer. Her 
two books—Litring with Books (now in its second 
edition) and What's in a Novel?—have become 
standards for both librarians and laymen. She has 
been reviewing books for over thirty years and has 
lectured in many of the country’s outstanding li- 
brary schools. Since the 1930's she has taught at 
the University of Southern California Library 
School and at the Columbia University summer 
sessions. 

Among the previous winners of the Lippincott 
Award are: Halsey W. Wilson, founder and presi- 
dent of The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, in 
1950; Harry Lydenburg, former director of the 
New York Public Library, in 1949; and Carl H. 
Milam, director of library services of the United 
Nations, in 1948. 

The 1950 Letter Librarian and Library Awards 
were presented to the winners at the Fourth Gen- 
eral Session of the A.L.A. conference in July. Alice 
M. Dugas, chief librarian of the Mexico City Col- 
lege Library, Mexico, received the Librarian Award 
which “is awarded annually to a librarian who, in 
the line of duty, contributes most to emphasize the 
human qualities of service in librarianship.” 


The Delta Sigma Theta Bookmobile, operating 
in the Carroll, Heard, and Haralson counties of 
Northwest Georgia, was chosen as the recipient of 
the 1950 Letter Library Award by unanimous vote 
of the committee. Maude L. Watkins, chairman of 
the National Library Committee of the Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority and an assistant librarian of the 
George Bruce Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary, accepted the award on behalf of the sorority. 
The Library Award is made annually to “‘a library 
for distinguished contribution to the development 
of enlightened public opinion on an issue of cur- 
rent or continuing importance.’ The Delta Book- 
mobile is a library on wheels carrying books, film 
projectors, films, displays, sewing patterns, news- 
papers, and other materials of interest to people of 
all ages in the rural South. The bookmobile also 
services churches, schools, clubs, and organizations 
eager to enrich their programs 


The Letter Awards, established in 1946 and 


sponsored by Ada McCormick, editor and publisher 
of the Letter Magazine, Tucson, Arizona, consist of 
a special certificate and $100 

Awards in the John Cotton Dana Publicity Con- 
test, presented at the A.L.A. conference in Chicago 
on July 10, are as follows: 
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AWARDS 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Up to 25,0000 Population 
To the SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, for original and inclusive techniques for pro. 
moting the library and carrying out a tund-raising cam. 
paign with unusual resourcefulness 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 25,000 to 100,000 Population 
To the EVERETT, WASHINGTON, PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
for the coordination of the library tival 
“thereby to gain for the library wi 
groups and individuals in the com 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 100,000 to 200,06 








To the CHATTANOOGA, TENNE SSI E, 
BRARY, for a good all-around pu relations program 
for the varied groups in the community 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Over 200,000 Popx r 
To the VANCOUVER, BRITISH < Ou MBIA, PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, for a case history utilizing the u y « ult 





technique of negative publicity leading t 
ments, as well as for the use of varied media 
COUNTY LIBRARIES, Up to 25 Population 
To the WINN PARISH, LOUISIAN A, LIBRARIES 
skill in cultivating community cooperation 
COUNTY LIBRARIES, Over 25,0 Population 
To the YAKIMA, WASHINGTON, COUNTY LI 
BRARY, for an effective and cons t zg 
publicity program 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
To the PITTSBURGH, KANSAS, SENIOR HIGH ANI 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
the vitality of the library program and its pertinent 
tionship to books, 
and faculty. 


integrating resou 


SPECIAL AWARD 
To the WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, FREE PUB 
LIC LIBRARY, for its excellent examy f 
planning for a special program and the step-t 
cedure of carrying out these plans 

Scrapbooks were submitted as entries by twenty 
five libraries in this year’s competition, sponsor 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin in cooperation with 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. Entries 
received from seventeen states and Canada showed 
cross sections of the libraries’ publicity 
past year, indicating purpose, cost, use, : 
insofar as this could be determined, reve 
each case the library's role in its own 
and the efforts made to fulfill that role 

The judges, who based their criteria for selecting 
winners upon John Cotton Dana's pioneer policies 
of aggressive service to the community and the 
publicizing of this service to increase public us 
of the library, included: Dorcas Can ipbell assistant 
vice president, East River Savings Bank, New York: 
Anna L. Glantz, chief, public relations office, New 
York Public Library; and Lillian Van Mater, Li 
brarian, Hempstead, New York, Public Library 
and 1950-1951 president, Library Public Relati 
Council. 

The winning scrapbooks are now available for 
circulation to other groups or individual libraries 
who wish to borrow them. For information address 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52. 

At the business meeting of the A.L.A. Division 
ef Cataloging and Classification in Chicago last 
July, the Margaret Mann award was given t 
Lucille M. Morsch for The Library of Congr 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging 

Winners of awards in the A.L.A. 75th 
sary contest were: 

For the best two statements by librarians on the 
power of books to influence the lives of men and 
women-—young or old ($200 each): Elizabetl 
Hart, Branch Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, Balti 

(Continued on page 12) 
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YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 





CHRISTMAS 
POSTER 


(DESIGN TO 
COME) 











Make Your Own Selection of 


LIBRI-POSTERS 


now sold and distributed by 
LIBRARY SERVICE of NEWARK, N. J. 


COLORFUL LIBRI-POSTERS by 
Haddon Wood Ivins are now handled 
exclusively by the Library Service Divi- 
sion of Bro-Dart Industries, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


LIBRI-POSTERS publicize and pro- 
mote the greater use of your Library 
and increase its prestige by out-and- 
about monthly display on bulletin 


boards and similar locations. (Poster 
size 9” x 12”, in colors). 


IMPORTANT: Be sure to display post- 
ers in enough places to reach enough 
people! Public Libraries display them 
in churches, public buildings, meeting 
places, industrial plants, stores. Schools 
display in corridors, study rooms, class- 
rooms. Army and Air Force Libraries 
use them in day rooms, barracks, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR 6 MONTHS: 
(Select any six subjects shown) 


Posters Per Month 
10 copies 
25 copies . 
50 copies . 
100 copies . 


i 


MAIL COUPON OR WRITE: 


Total No. Posters 


Unit Cost Total Cost 


LIBRARY SERVICE—Division of Bro-Dart Industries 
62 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, New Jersey 


Please mail flat 6 months’ subscription for 
posters per month and bill us following shipment. 


Name 


Address 


"$1. 


Check signature wanted at bottom of posters: 


| 
| 
| ist shipment wanted 


[] YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY [) YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY [) YOUR LIBRARY 


ATTENTION: SMALL LIBRARIES 


Package of 50 posters (5 each of 10 subjects, standard assortment) .. 
Package of 20 posters (2 each of 10 subjects, standard assortment) . 


.. $7.50 
3.50 
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(Continued from page 10) 
more; tied for the other $200 award were Marie 
C. Corrigan, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, and 
Margery Doud, Readers’ Advisory Service, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library. 

One hundred dollar prizes for statements by hi- 
brarians, on the same subject, went to Edna Pearl 
Moody, First Assistant, Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library; and 
Gretchen Conduitte, Hernando, Mississippi. 

Awards for the best statements on the same sub- 
ject by nonlibrarians went to E. R. Bowen, Glen- 
view, Illinois, and Mary Carey-McAvoy, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

For the best statements by librarians on the topic, 
“What are the problems that worry the citizen 
enough to make him come to the library for help?” 
awards ($100 each) went to R. Gaunt, Acquisitions 
Department, Gary, Indiana, Public Library, and 
Arlene Stocker, Assistant, State Library Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Charles P. Farnsley, mayor of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and trustee of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, and Milton G. Farris, president of the At- 
lanta, Georgia, Public Library Board, received the 
annual A.L.A. trustee citations at the first general 
session of the American Library Association con- 
ference in July. 

Farnsley received the citation of merit, “In recog- 
nition of his far-reaching work in the humanizing 
of knowledge, both in vision and in actual budget- 
ary allocations that vastly augmented the public li- 
brary’s potential for community leadership and en- 
richment in many fields and at all age levels; of his 
pioneering ideas in the use of library-owned radio, 
audio-visual processes, group study, and other edu- 
cative devices and methods; and of his deep devo- 
tion to the professional adv ancement of the libraries 
of his city, state, and region.”’ 


Farris received the citation of merit, “In recog- 
nition of his awareness of the social usefulness of 
the library; of its unique role as a center of in- 
formal, nonacademic educational activities; and of 
his vision of ever-widening horizons for library 
services and his tireless efforts to achieve their 
goals; of his devotion to the library cause at all 
levels; of his constant endeavor to improve the 
economic status and working conditions of the 
staff; and of his wisdom and sound judgment in 
applying to library procedures business equipment, 
machines, and ideas which have brought greater 
success and efficiency; and of his outstanding con- 
tribution to the library cause at local and national 
levels.” 

The Anisfield-Wolf awards ($1,000 each) went 
to The Wall, by John Hersey, and Twilight in 
South Africa, by Henry Gibbs. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
ship was granted to John W 
his first novel, started 


Trust fellow- 
Evans to complete 
while he was a student at 


the University of Oregon, and to Sebastian De 
Matteo, for the completion of a novel, set in 
Burma. 


Three prizes (£200 each) in the (British) Arts 
Council poetry competition were given to Gerald 
Bromhead Walker, Clive Sansom, and J. P. 
Fletcher; five awards (£100 each) for groups of 
short poems went to Jack R. Clemo, Robert et 
quest, J. C. Grant, Theodore Nicholl, and L. A 
Redford. 

Byron Herbert Reece won two of the three an- 
nual awards of the Georgia Writers’ Association 
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for Bow Down in Jericho (poetry) and Better 4 
Dinner of Herbs (fiction). 

Edith Hamilton, author of The Greek Way and 
The Roman Way, received the National Ac 
ment award. 

A James Tait Black Memorial award for 1950 
went to Mrs. Cecil Woodham-Smith’s biography, 
Florence Nightingale. 

Crane Brinton, author of Ideas 
awarded the 1951 gold medal of 
Libraries of New York University. 

The Jewish Book Council of America, sponsored 
by the National Jewish Welfare Board, made three 
poetry awards ($100 each): Judah Stampfer for 
Jerusalem Has Many Faces, Aaron Zeitlin for 
Sherim U’ Peomot (in Hebrew), and Ber Lappin 
for Der Fuller Krug (in Yiddish). Soma Morgen 
stern won the $250 fiction award for The Testa 
ment of the Lost Son. 

Bancroft prizes ($2,000 for the best boo ks of 


hieve- 


ana Men was 
the Society of 


the past year on United States history, dipl 
or international relations) went to Pros ven W 
Holcombe for Our More Perfect Union, and t 


Henry Nash Smith for Virgin Land 


Two new annual international awards for “‘art- 


istic merit in creative fantasy’ have been estab 
lished by the Fantasy Book Centre of London 
They are desk ornaments in the form of silver 


spaceships mounted on inscribed plinths of polish 
oak, which also support table lighters. The initial 
award in fiction went to George R. Stewart, for 
Earth Abides and in nonfiction to Willy Ley an 
Chesley Bonestell for The Conquest Space 

For Mortal Summer, Mark van Doren was given 
the annual prize ($1,000) for a long theme p« 
offered by Poetry Awards (of Pasadena) in 
operation with the Poetry Society of Amer 

The first national awards in adult education 
made by the New School for Social Research went 
to Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times, and Edward R. Murrow, radio cot 
mentator and producer. 
vr of Englisl 
Haskins m¢ 


Arthur 


Roger Sherman Loomis, prot SSK 
Columbia University, received the 
of the Medieval Academy of Ameri 
Tradition and Crétien de Troye 

Guggenheim fellowships 
went to 154 American 
ists, composers, and writers. 


a for 
(totaling $568 
and Canadian scholars 
Among the recipi 
continue, on 





were: Samuel Konefsky, who will 

second Guggenheim fellowship, his studies leading 
to a book on the Supreme Court, Holmes and 
Brandeis: a Study in the Influence of Ideas; Edwit 
G. Nourse, to continue studies on “free ente oy 


Conyers Read, for a biography of William ¢ 
Horace Gregory, for a work on Whistler; Frar 
Harper, for a biography of William Bartt 
Dumas Malone, for one of Jefterson; Wills ird M 
Wallace, for a biography of Benedict Arnol 
Elizabeth Stevenson, for a work on Henry Adat 
and George Woodcock, for a biography of Pierr 
Joseph Proudhon. Six poets and 
awarded fellowships for creative 


novelists wer 
writing: E. I 


Cummings, Rosalie Moore, William Goy 
Charles E. Butler, John Cheever, Arnold O. S 
gaard, and Benjamin Botkin 

The Poetry Society award ($1,250) for the | 
manuscript or book of miscellaneous verse wa 
divided between Rolfe Humphries and Hyan 


Plutzik. 
Sixty-one-year-old Bertrand Defos 
the United States, won the 


(Continued on page 94) 
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TEST YOURSELF! 


Do you know the 


answers to these questions on 


library stacks and equipment? 


rT] 

1.No! Precision- allie VMP 
steel construction can never warp, 
sag, or crack. 

2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- 
age and handling flexibility — save 
time and money. 

3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 
shelves provide better ventilation 
allow air to circulate freely to all 
parts of books. Books last longer, 
never rot! 

. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

.No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 





Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


F REE: 8-page brochure describing 
VMP modern functional librar 
bookstack equipment, complete wi 
illustrations, shelf and stack data — 
a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 
write “Bookstack” ’ on your letterhead 
or card and mail to Dept. 9. 


VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


14 WORTH STREET © NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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OBITUARIES 


May 1. TAKASHI NaGal, Japanese radiation sci- 
entist; victim of the atom bomb, after nearly six 
years’ illness; in Nagasaki; forty-three. Dr. Nagai's 
book, We of Nagasaki, appeared last January. It 
presented first-person accounts by six adults and 
three children who survived the blast on August 6, 
1945. Dr. Nagai spent the six years of his illness 
analyzing the mental, physical, and psychological 
effects of the bomb on himself and on others. His 
newest book, “Atomic Battleground Psychology,” 
is being published posthumously. One of his best 
known Japanese works is Leaving My Children 
Be hind. 


May 5. HENRY DaviporF, editor of World Treas- 
ury of Proverbs from Twenty-Five Languages and 
The Pocket Book of Quotations; in New York 
City; seventy-one. 


May 6. HENRI CARTON DE W1akT, Belgium's elder 
statesman and former premier; in Brussels; eighty- 
= Among Count de Wiart’s many books are 
The City of Spirit, The Virtues of the Bourgeoisie, 
The Good Fight, and several historical novels. 


May 7. Fred D. Pas.ey, author of The Biography 
of a Self Made Man (Al Capone), a biography of 
Samuel Leibowitz, and Muscling In, a general 
study of racketeering; in New York City; sixty-two. 
May 19. MARGUERITE MERINGTON, author, play- 
wright, and poet; in New York City; ninety-four. 
Miss Merington’s Custer Story, the life and letters 
of General Custer, was published last year. Her 
best known play is Love Finds a Way. 


May 21. JOHN T. MCINTYRE, 
wright; in Philadelphia; seventy-nine. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre wrote “tough” novels. His Steps Going 
Down won a $4,000 prize in the All Nations novel 
competition. He also wrote juveniles, including 
The Young Continentals and The Buckskin Books; 
Blowing Weather, a historical novel; other novels 
including A Young Man's Fancy, Shot Towers, 
Slag, Stained Sails, Drums in the Dawn, Ferment, 
and Signing Off; a detective series under his own 
name; and several detective novels under the pseud- 
onym Kerry O'Neil 


May 22. Lewis HARPER LEECH, former editor, 
author of The Paradox of Plenty, Armour and His 
Times, and The Surprise President (Franklin 
Roosevelt); in Chicago, Illinois; sixty-five. 


May 26. LINCOLN ELLSWORTH, pioneer air ex- 
plorer, author of The Last Wild Buffalo Hunt, 
Our Polar Flight, Search, Beyond Horizons, and 
First Crossing of the Polar Sea (with Amundsen) ; 
of a heart ailment; in New York City; seventy-one. 


May 26. Cart Hupparp Hoover, professor and 
author of the column, “Pursuit of Happiness,” and 
of the book, An Answer to Everything; in New 
York City; sixty-two. 


May 29. Lucy ALLEN PATON, medieval scholar, 
author, editor of Morte Arthur for the Everyman 
Library in 1912; in Boston, Massachusetts; about 
eighty-six. 


author and play- 


May 29. CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ, author of 
children’s books; in Washington, D.C.; fifty-three. 
Mrs. Coblentz’s books include Scatter the Chip- 
munk, Falcon of Eric the Red, Beggars’ Penny, 
The Bells of Leyden Sing, Martin and Abraham 
Lincoln, Sequoya, and The Blue Cat of Castle 
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Town, which was the runner-up for the Newbery 
award for 1949. Members of the Children’s Book 
Guild in Washington are forming a memorial col- 
lection of all her books to give to the Cleveland 
Public Library, in which Mrs. Coblentz was espe- 
cially interested. 

May 30. HERMAN Brocu, author of several novels, 
including his three-volume Sleep Walkers and his 
last, The Unknown Quantity; of a heart attack; in 
New Haven, Connecticut; sixty-four. Mr. Broch, 
a native of Vienna who, after the rise of Hitler, 
came to this country and became an Americar 
citizen, started his Death of Virgil in a Nazi prison 
as a private preparation for death with no thought 
of a public. It was published here in 1945 


June 1. Mario MaraFiotTi, who attended 
rico Caruso and wrote two books, ¢ 

of Voice Production and The New Vocal 

a cerebral hemorrhage; in Santa Monica 
nia; seventy-eight. 


June 2. JOHN ERSKINE, poet, scholar, musici 
administrator, novelist, lecturer, and for 

years professor of English literature at Columbia 
University; after a long illness; in New York ¢ City; 
seventy-one. After spending the first part of his 
life in scholarly pursuits, Dr. Erskine in 1925 pub- 
lished The Private Life of Helen of Troy, which 
discussing problems of the jazz age against 
background of ancient Greece, mocked trad 
and immediately became a best wee In th 
twenty years he published thirty books which fol- 
lowed the pattern of Helen. He turned to musi 
later, acting as president of the Juillard School of 
Music for nine years, giving concerts itin 
operas. 

June 3. EMILE-AUGUSTE CHARTIER 
losopher and educator, who as “Alain 
a score of collected essays and many 
philosophy; in Le Venizet, a 
eighty-three. 


works 


suburb 0 


LILIAN BRANDT, research worker and f 
Russell Sage Foundation; ir 
New York City; seventy-eight. Among 
Brandt's books were How Muac/ 

History of Relief of the Une mp rf 

City 1929-1937, History of the 

of Social Work, and Russell Sage 
1907-1946. 


June 6. Epwarp Howarpb Griccs, author and | 
turer; after a long illness; in Fairfax, Virginia 
eighty-three. Dr. Griggs wrote many books, his 
first, The New Humanism, in 1900. His later 
books included The Soul of Democracy and Lead 
ers in Human Progress. 


June 6. LIONEL HALLAM 
grandson of the poet, 
Worse and Sticky 
Sixty-one. 


June 4. 
mer historian of the 


TENNYSON, cricketer 
author of From Verse t 
Wickets; at Bexhill, Sussex 


June 7. HARRISON S. ELLIoTT, educator 
and author of a number of books, including The 
Bearing of Psychology upon Religion and Can 
Religious Education Be Christian?; of 
hemorrhage; in Rhinebeck, New York; 
June 8. STEPHEN BONSAL, author, diplomat, and 


war correspondent; in Washington, D.C.; eighty- 
six. Colonel Bonsal, besides covering most of the 


ecturer 


1 
a cerebral 
sixty-nine 


(Continued on page 24) 
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a THE NEW YORKER 
25th ANNIVERSARY ALBUM 


d En. 


hethod Nearly 1,000 drawings and cartoons selected by the Editors of The 
Art; of New Yorker from this famous magazine's first 25 years — an Only 


alifor- Yesterday of humor. October 17. $5.00 


sician, THE HOME BIBLE 


many . . 

fee. Arranged for Family Reading 

¢ City; By RUTH HORNBLOWER GREENOUGH. ‘A well thought out 
9 r and beautifully arranged rendition of the Scriptures, excellently 
which arranged for reading in the home circle.” — HARRY EMERSON 
st the Fospick. I/lasirations by WALLIAM BLAKE; decorations by RUDOLPH 
dition RUZICKA. $6.00 
e next 

h fol- 

h fol MISTER JOHNSON 

ool of By JOYCE CARY. A major novel, sure to enhance Mr. Cary’s already 


vriting great American reputation, “Joyce Cary is one of the most gifted of 
F living English novelists.""—ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N.Y. Times. 
2 pl October 3. $3.00 


lished 


a: INSIDE U.S. A. 


Paris; 
By JOHN GUNTHER. A completely revised edition of the book that 


d for- has sold 216,000 copies since its publication in 1947, with 40,000 

yn; in words of entirely new material. 

_Mis Seplember 19. New low price: $3.00 

wives, 

¥ ork MASTER PLAN U.S.A. 

rine By JOHN FISCHER. An informal report on America’s Foreign 

Zation y I P ‘estas eee. 
Policy and the men who make it, by the author of Why They Behave 

d lees Like Russians. October 17. $3.00 

ginia; 

his LIVING IDEAS IN AMERICA 

ater . 

Saal By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. An outstanding American 
historian edits a treasury of source material with connecting com- 

— mentary showing the development of the creative ideas and institutions 

se 10 that have shaped this nation. October 31. Approx. 800 pages. $6.00 

- THIS AMERICAN PEOPLE 

The By GERALD W. JOHNSON, Is the American Idea still valid? One 

eal of America’s outstanding journalists and biographers shows how we 

rebral can apply the basic principles of the Founding Fathers to the problems 

-nine. we face today. October 31. $2.50 

, and 

ighty- 


f the HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Elisabeth 


tle book has the charm and many of the 
faults of the youthful exuberant, and un- 
chastened first novelist—and those of us who have 
written half a dozen novels are really more envious 
than critical.” So commented Book Week in 1944 
upon the publication of High Tide, by Elisabeth 
Ogilvie. Reviewers generally praised or criticized 
constructively this initial work of the new Ameri- 
can novelist. “The book has a vigor and substance 
which would do credit to an author with a long 
string of titles to her credit,’ commented David 
Tilden in the Weekly Book Review. The Christian 
Science Monitor offered, “In the staunchness of 
Joanna, in the quality of the style, the beauty of the 
description of island scenery, and the gusto of the 
life, lies the claim of the novel to the attention of 
readers who may not be disconcerted by some ele- 
ments in that very gusto.” 

Elisabeth Ogilvie (middle name May) was born 
May 20, 1917 in Boston, Massachusetts, and now 
lives on Gay's Island, Pleasant Point, Maine. She 
is the daughter of Frank Everett Ogilvie (accent 
on the ‘‘o’’—a long ‘‘o’’—in Ogilvie) and Maude 
Elizabeth Coates. Her father came from Canada 
and her mother was born in this country, both 
being of Scottish extraction, with a Welsh and 
French leavening in her mother’s background. Mr. 
Ogilvie, formerly in the insurance business, is now 
retired; Mrs. Ogilvie was a teacher before mar- 
riage. Elisabeth has three older brothers, all imag- 
inative, to whom she attributes some of the in- 
fluence that made her choose writing as a career. 

Additional interest resulted from her reading 
and writing, two pleasures fostered at home and 
in good schools. The Ogilvie children were 
brought up in Dorchester, a suburb of Boston, and 
in Wollaston, a suburb of Quincy. In 1934 Miss 
Ogilvie graduated from North Quincy High School. 
Extracurricular pursuits there included dramatics, 
and writing for The Manet, the school magazine. 
“The English department was advanced and thor- 
ough, we were held consistently to a high standard, 
and I have never yet seen a high school publication 
with such near-professional material in it. In a six- 
year high school all grades were encouraged to 
contribute.” 

Although she considers herself to have had an 
average, though pleasant, childhood, the summers 
Miss Ogilvie spent with her family in Maine added 
a great deal of excitement. Now on Gay's Island 
she finds time for such diversions as reading, music, 
beachcombing, cruising in an outboard motor boat, 
studying birds and rocks, and driving a car. 

Some of her published stories and articles are, 
“And Then It Will Be Spring’’ in Everywoman; 
“Summer Girl,” “Hilary and the Eternal Feminine,” 
“Eighteenth Summer,” and “Scobie” in Woman's 
Day; “The Lobsterman’s Wife’ in the Boston 
Transcript. 

The story of High Tide was continued in Storm 
Tide, which won the 1945 fiction award of the New 
England Press Association as the best novel of the 
year. The tale was concluded in The Ebbing Tide 
in 1947. It brought this comment from John Gould: 
“The next time I get down East, I'm going to ask 
Cap'n Clarence Meservey how he liked The Ebbing 
Tide. If he says, ‘Not bad,’ I'll know I'm not mis- 
placing my admiration of folk-reporter Ogilvie, and 
offhand I wouldn't know a better critic of such a 
book.”” Virginia Kirkus classed The Ebbing Tide 
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Ogilvie 





ELISABETH OGILVIE 


as ‘‘generous, communicably sympathetic women’s 
reading.” 

In October 1949 Henry Beston, writing of 
new Rowan Head, assured his Saturday Revieu 
Literature readers: “It is long since American writ 
ing has had so Bronté-like a novel. TI 
is one with Jane Eyre and Wuthering Height 
like its predecessors, displays the same pow 
keep the drama in full suspense. The life 
the house, moreover, and the life outside it ar 
both presented with a realism which is only height 
ened by the romantic qualities of the plot. TI 
scenes between the brothers are particularly 
done. Elisabeth Ogilvie has given us another 1 
interesting study of our world.’ But the Spring 
Republican complained that: “The characters s 
overdrawn. Repeated use of the superlative 
scribing good and bad traits and emotions 
scenery, tends to make them unreal 

Rowan Head was the April sel 
People’s Book Club 

My World Is an Island was published in 195 
Ruth Moore in the Saturday Review of Literatur 
wrote, “So pleasant does Miss Ogilvie make het 
island sound that she may well start a 
movement among people who have not yet lived on 
an island; to the faint crackling sound, as she her 
self suggests, of modern sacroiliacs The New 
York Herald Tribune's Ernestine Evans respond 
to Miss Oglivie’s autobiography with, ‘She makes 
a case for all islands as more manageable than 
larger frames of reference, and she takes your min 
off continents and milleniums and exploits her ows 
content with persuasive vivacity.” 

Miss Ogilvie’s favorite authors are Hugh Wal 
pole, Rumer Godden (Black Narcissus), Angela 
Thirkell, and Neil Gunn (The Silver Darlings) 
She is a member of the Boston Authors’ Club, the 
Pen and Brush, and the American Committee for 
a United Europe. She is a Republican and a Baptist 
Her eyes are blue, her hair dark brown; she weighs 
120 pounds and is five feet, four inches tall. At 
present she is engaged in writing ‘No Evil Angel.’ 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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GOOD NEWS!! 


THE LAST* OF THE SIX NEW VOLUMES BEING ADDED TO THE 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


Edited by Allan Nevins 
IS NOW COMING OFF THE PRESSES ! 


Volume 51—FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL 
by Harold U. Faulkner 
A Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Era 
Volume 52—THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
by Denis W. Brogan 
A Chronicle of the New Deal and Global War 
*Volume 53—THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 
by Eliot Janeway 
A Chronicle of Economic Mobilization in World 
War II 
Volume 54—-WAR FOR THE WORLD 
by Fletcher Pratt 
A Chronicle of Our Fighting Forces in World War Il 
Volume 55—THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC 
WORLD 
by Allan Nevins 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1918-1933 
Volume 56—THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
by Allan Nevins 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1933-1945 





“As well-written, readable and timely accounts, bolstered by the weight 
of authority and the well-reasoned judgment which each author brings 
to his work, the value of these studies is well established. They are 
recommended for purchase by high school, college, and public libraries.” 
Subscription Books Bulletin, A.L.A., April, 1951 


“Important .. . stimulating . . . admirable.” 
Feature Review, Atlantic Monthly 


. treated with keen understanding and remarkable perspective.” 
Fort Worth Star Telegram 


“A substantial contribution to an understanding of our times and to a 
noble series of historical works.” Los Angeles Times 


“These volumes live up to the reputation for clarity and objectivity 
which the Chronicles have long maintained. Together they form an ac- 
curate and thrilling account of the tumultuous years through which most 
of us have lived.” New York Times 











Only $2.50 per volume, plus carriage, in the sturdy Textbook Edition. 
Also in other editions to match existing volumes. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER FOR THESE SIX BRILLIANT VOLUMES TO: 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
LL ET a SE A RES ST RE 
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Stanley 


HE third man in the New York publishing 

firm of Farrar, Straus and Young is a writer 
as well as publisher. Stanley Young has written 
one-act plays, verse dramas, a farce, a novel, and 
two much praised historical books for young peo- 
ple, as well as stories and articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Cosmopolitan. He is now at work 
on a book-length narrative poem—hearing Vachel 
Lindsay at fourteen made him ‘‘want to be a poet, 
which I never quite became’’—and dramatizations 
of The World Next Door (a novel) and Pickwick 
Papers. 

Stanley Preston Young's earliest memories are of 
Indiana farm life, ‘the sound and smell and feel of 
nature, and of people who lived close to it. In 
short, the memories of inland America, the middle 
country and its close community life.’ He was born 
at Greencastle, Indiana, on February 3, 1906, one 
of the three sons and two daughters of Augustus 
Millington Young, a farmer and businessman, and 
Martha (Watson) Young. After attending the lo- 
cal high school and Culver Military Academy, he 
went to the University of Chicago on a scholarship. 
Here he specialized in political science; went out 
- varsity basketball and football; was an Abbot of 

Blackfriars, the dramatic club; was tapped for 
Sigma Nu, and elected to Owl and Serpent, the 
senior society. 

Young received a Ph.B. degree from Chicago in 
1929. During 1927-28 he had been in France as a 
special student at the University of Grenoble, re- 
porting the Oberammergau Passion Play for the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune the 
next year, and marrying Margaret Elneth Linde on 
December 29, 1929. They had three children (a 
comma in the current Who's Who makes one 
daughter, two), Aline, Cecily, and Christopher. 
After a divorce Young married Nancy Wilson Ross, 
the novelist, in 1942 


Young's graduate study was at the University of 
Munich (1930) and Columbia, where he special- 
ized in English literature and received his M.A. in 
1931. He taught English at Williams from then 
till 1934, spending the next two years as literary 
adviser to the Macmillan Company, and book re- 
viewer for the New York Times and others. From 
1938 to 1941 he was an editor of Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, afterwards organizing the Bollingen 
Series of the Old Dominion Foundation. He be- 
came a director of Farrar, Straus, in 1945; John 
Farrar had published several of his books. 

Given a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship in 
1936-37 and John Golden fellowship for play- 
writing in 1938, Young wrote a three-act play, 
Robin Landing (1938), about a tragedy in an 
eighteenth-century Kentucky trading post. Produced 
at the Forty-Sixth Street Theatre in New York No- 
vember 18, 1937, with Louis Calhern in the cast, it 
had twelve performances. Of the published book, 
Ruth Lechlitner wrote in Poetry that it ‘““commend- 
ably avoids the orthodox formality of blank verse. 
Mr. Young has a strongly marked rhythmical beat 
that admirably catches the accent of American fron- 
tier speech.” Bright Rebel, a Byronic play, was 
produced December 27, 1938 at the Lyceum The- 
atre, with John Cromwell as Lord Byron, and ran a 
week. Young's last venture in the theatre was Ask 
My Friend Sandy (1945), starring Roland Young, 
which expired after a dozen performances and was 





Erich Hartmann 


STANLEY YOUNG 


described by George Jean Nathan in his Theatre 
Book of the Year as “totally awful.” 

Sons without Anger (1939) seemed to John P 
Marquand in the Saturday Review peopled with 
“bizarre and shadowy men and women.” But, he 
continued, “‘his book has strength and color in spite 
of its unevenness and unreality, and it shows a 
promise that makes the writer more interesting than 
his book.”” Of Young Hickory; a Story of the Fron- 
tier Boyhood and Youth of Andrew Jackson 
(1940), a New Yorker critic wrote that “no imag 
ined tale of adventure could make more exciting 
reading,” and Lena Barksdale in Horn Book called 
it, “another good book which has the appeal of real 
adventure and historical background as well.’ Ma 
flower Boy was called by Virginia Kirkus, ‘‘excit 
ing fiction and authentic fact, with Pilgrim and 
Indian enchantment reborn.” A story of young 
Giles Hopkins, from Mayflower days to the first 
Thanksgiving, it was designed for reading by 
youngsters from ten to fourteen, as was Young 
Hickory. 

Young has traveled in every continent except 
Asia. A correspondent with the Air Corps in World 
War II, he was once decorated. He prefers to read 
older Russian writers, including Tolstoy. He is 
listed in Who's Who as a Congregationalist, else 
where as an Episcopalian, and usually votes the 
Democratic ticket. 

Blond, blue-eyed, over six feet in height, and 
weighing 192 pounds, Young is a tennis player, a 
member of Edwin Booth’s Players Club in New 
York, and an Authors League Council member. He 
is, besides, on the board of the National School 
Fund for Negroes. It may be worth remembering 
that Harold Jackson, the central character in Ask 
My Friend Sandy, was a publisher who recouped 
his fortunes by publishing a book titled How to 
Live Better with Less Mone ae, Perhaps the nearest 
approach to this on the Farrar, Straus and Young 
list is the magnum opus of Gayelord Hauser, who 
has found the elixir of life in blackstrap molasses 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGI 
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5 BOOKS FROM A 
STRONG CROWN LIST 


Meeting With Wide Library GDauor! 


Wilson Catalog Cards are available for all 
*% titles, all have appeared favorably in the *% 
Book Review Digest and in the Booklist 


NATURE'S WAYS; How Nature Takes Care of Its Own 
By Roy Chapman Andrews 205p. 72 full-color plates 72 half tones $3.75 
“A wealth of fascinating data on the adaptations of Nature's creatures for survival, in an attractive 
quarto copiously illustrated in color and black and white.’—Bookmark 
“The most fascinating non-fiction book I have come upon in a long time. Nature is a pretty shrewd 


old lady.’ "—Neu York Times 
“An entertaining, informative picture-and-text book of natural history Kirkus 


Watch it go up on best seller lists. 


HOW TO MAKE DRAPERIES and SLIPCOVERS 

By Ethel Brostrom and Harry Marinsky 182p. illustrated $2.95 
A book planned for all who wish to decorate with fabrics: Complete information about fabrics, 
equipment and measuring, sewing instructions and basic directions for making slip covers, draperies, 
head boards, pillows, cushions, dressing tables and lamp shades. The instructions and illustrations 
explain all operations and the designs are planned for easy sewing and laundering. 


BOOK OF TABLE ARRANGEMENTS; With Flowers, Fruits and Other Dec- 
orative Elements 
By Patricia Easterbrook Roberts 195p. Illustrated $2.95 
One hundred and twenty full page photographs (eight in full color) of table settings. These 
graphically and appealingly show arrangements for dinners, luncheons, child and teen-age parties, 


holidays, weddings and other special occasions. Full descriptions appear on pages opposite the 
illustration, covering china, silverware, glassware patterns and the flowers used. 


FINE POINTS OF FURNITURE; Early American 

By Albert Sack 303p. illustrated $4.00 
The introduction is written by John M. Graham II, Curator, Colonial Williamsburg. There are 
700 illustrations of American period furniture: chairs, tables, clocks, highboys, bureaus, sofas, beds, 
etc. Each is designated as good, better or best. An outline of basic aeenae indicates how the 
ratings were made and a chapter on reproductions serves as a buying guide 


Charles R. Jacobs, ed. 178p 750 illustrations $2.50 
This lavishly illustrated Encyclopedia-Dictionary has been expanded and brought up to date even 
to the models and ammunition planned for this fall. It covers every phas¢ of guns, shooting and 
hunting, with instructions on reloading, remodeling and repair. A new feature is the Gun 
Dictionary with 700 entries. 


Crows PUBLISHERS 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 
A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 
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Library policy is a subject of importance East and 
West. In Britain the subject is always under 
review, and readers everywhere can keep in touch 
with the best that is being thought and done in 
Britain by reading this magazine, whose panel of 
contributors represents the best library writers in the 
country. Some of its issues are a battleground of 


controversy and of library comment. The nature 


SRLS TE Re tS ENA SD 


of the magazine is entirely free-lance and detached. 


| 
: 
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That is why its treatments are so fresh, and it is a 


~2 


~4e ) 4a ) 4a 4a >a 


good reason why librarians everywhere should give 


it their support. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (by cheque or money order 
or draft). Post free to any part of the world. 
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LEFCO LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Children’s Sloping Top Table and Bench 


B 1401 CHILDREN’S SLOPING TOP TABLE. Ideal for Juve- 
nile Room. Top holds books at convenient angle, lets children 
handle large books with ease. Retaining lip at front edge. Top 
17” x 78”; 26” high at front, 36” at back edge. 


B 1405 CHIDREN’S 
BENCH. Designed for use 
with Sloping Top Table 
(above), also has many 
other uses. Of graceful 
pedestal design, 15” high; 
top 13” x 69”. Aprons 
securely fastened to pedes- 
tal for rigid support. 


Write today for further information and for free, 80-page catalog 
of furniture and supplies. 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


A division of Library Efficiency Corp. 








RABBIT FIRES 
by Siddie Joe Johnson 
ages 6-10 $2.50 


Folklore about the German Easter Fires in 
America.—A delicate fantasy. 


by Emilie and Frits A. Toepperwein 


LITTLE MISS CRINOLINE | LITTLE DEPUTY 


A German-American girl in Texas in 1876. \ German-American boy in Texas in 1876. 7 
Ages 6-9 $2.00 Ages 5-8 $1.50 


| WANT TO BE A COWBOY | THROUGH THE WINDOW 


Answers Ronnie's questions concerning God. 
Ages 4-8 $1.25 


~ 


Authentic Non-Fiction. A favorite everywhere. 
Ages 7-12 $2. 


00 


CHARCOAL AND CHARCOAL BURNERS .(Adult) 


Sociological study of hill country people from Scotland and Ireland. After coming to America they made 
their living burning charcoal in Texas.—A limited edition on fine paper. $5.00 


All books bound in cloth over book board 


all jobbers or direct 


Published by THE HIGHLAND PRESS Boerne, Texas 
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Fix Books 


p—BETTER THAN NEW 


_ReP pointe tile 


























For book repairs nothing compares with MysTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 


lastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! l 


Ise 


or books, music. albums, pamphlets. bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 


Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 144 to 4 in. wide. A 


sk 


your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 


tion now. Mystik 


¥ Adhesive Products, 2680 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK ¢ CLOTH « 


IN COLORS 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 
1951-52 Edition 


61st annual edition revised—enlarged 
—published—August 1951 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 


in the United States 


1951-52 edition—1200 pages (no advertis- 
ing) $6.75 Subscribed for annually by many 
public and college libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a 
source for up-to-date and accurate data 
regarding insurance companies and in- 
surance personnel. These suggestions 
are incorporated in the new edition. 


Definitions of insurance forms of coverage fi- 
nancial and historical data on insurance com- 
panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation of in 
surance business, all revised and brought up- 
to-date. Mass of miscellaneous information. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 














HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


32d edition, 1024 pp., $8.00 


An Annual Guide and Survey of 
Private Schools and Colleges. Crit- 
ically describes or lists and classi- 
fies geographically and in many 
other ways Boarding and Day 
Schools, Junior and Senior Col- 
leges. The Introduction is entitled 
“Extending Horizons—How the 
New Revelations May Pierce the 
Curtain of Ignorance.” 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Reveals how the revelations 
may pierce the curtain of ignor 
ance. Explains how the mystery 
of human behavior is gradually ex 
pelled as knowledge increases. 


new 


Still Available 





DANGEROUS TRENDS 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


MAD OR MUDDLED 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.50 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
FOR THE CONTROL OF 
THE MIND OF YOUTH 


168 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


256 pp., red silk cloth, $3.00 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 


Circulars and Table of Contents of these 
and other current volumes on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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PLASTI-KLEER 


PROTECTIVE 
BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 











EXCLUSIVE FOLD-OVER CONSTRUCTION 
Film folded and welded 
then reinforced by tape. 


5 REASONS 


WHY LIBRARIANS PREFER PLASTI-KLEERS 


because PLASTI-KLEERS are made of a special pre-tested formula 2 mil 
acetate cellulose selected for long life under hard usage. Extra tough for 
extra wear! 


/ Superior Quality and Patented Construction give Longer Wear— 
e 


covers with patented SLIT and FOLD-OVER construction. This FOLD- 
OVER gives EXTRA protection to the top and bottom edges where 
greatest wear is apt to occur. Only Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers 
have it. 


Rapid Service—Rapid Delivery—Library Service stocks over 250,000 
covers to give you rapid delivery. Only Library Service offers a complete 
range of sizes for ALL BOOKS. Our representatives cover ALL 48 
states ... they are at your service for the cost of a penny postcard. 


5 


@ 


Complete Supplies at One Source—Library Service supplies ALL 
items used in processing your books with PLASTI-KLEERS . . . from 
Call Number Labels to Dispenser Boxes. 


A Recognized Name Stands Behind Plasti-Kleers—Library Service, 
known for the quality of its products, the integrity of its service, guar- 
antees every PLASTI-KLEER Cover for Quality and Workmanship. 
BOOK COVERS ARE OUR BUSINESS ... ALWAYS WILL BE! Our 
research and testing continuously improve the covers. We give you the 
BEST COVER for the LEAST COST. 


bro-dart 


Library Service Division 
62 E. Alpine Street Newark 5, N. J. 


Exclusive Patented Construction—PLASTI-KLEERS are the ONLY 
Z, 
e 
e 


G 
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The young priest 
in fiction — 


"Rev. William L. Doty 





Trappist monk and prince of the Church 
have recently been treated in books that 
stirred unusual interest among all types of 
readers. Here is a novel dealing with a young 
assistant pastor deep-probing story of 
his dreams and ideals and how “Father Roy” 
works them out how he fails and suc- 


ceeds in parish life. A realistic picture of life 
] 


in the rectory by a talented 
knows | 


DAN ENGLAND and 
the NOONDAY DEVIL 


Myles Connolly 


young priest who 
whereof he speaks $2.75 


MOVIE 


By the well-known producer and sce- 
nario writer, here is another novel for all 
those who kept his Mr. Blue a_ favorite 
through the years. It is the story of a joyous 


gent who wasted his | 
day he decided to really 
impractical friends whx 
and drank his 


NOTHING EVER 
HAPPENS TO ME 


Neil Boyton, S.J. 


fe beautifully until the 
l the 
listened to his stories 

About $2.50 


love countless 


wine 


13 im 
New 
gets involved witl 
hospital, and 
him through it all 


» 


$2.00 


There's adventure galore for boys & to 


this story about Mario, who plays on 
York’s crowded walks and 

burglars, a fire, a stay in the 
real friends who see 





The Bruce Publishing Co. 


1109 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 14) 


wars from 1885 to 1934, when he took a ten 
thousand mile trip through Soviet Russia, China 
and Manchukuo, wrote a number of books, includ 
ing Morocco as It Is; The Real Condition of Cuba 
The Golden Horseshoe; Unfinished Busine Pa 

Versailles 1919, which won a Pulitzer Prize ip 


1944; Suitors and Suppliants: the Lesser Na 
at Versailles; and When the French Were Here 
June 8. JAMES THAYER GEROULD, librarian 

tus of Princeton University and author of Source 
of English History of the Seventeenth Century an 
College Library Building, Its Planning and Equip 
ment; after a long illness; in Williamsburg, Vir 
ginia; seventy-eight 


June 12. 
of many 









JosEPH A. VANCE, churchman, aut! 
books, including Rel/g ind M 


American Problems, Why We Are Going It 
Christianity and Capit al Pu isSpment in D tr 
eighty-six. 

June 12. Cecil VINCENT RAYMONI 


former president of the Foreign Press Assi 

and head of the New York bureau of the Lor 
Daily Express; in New York City; forty-five. M 
Thompson wrote three books: 1 Lost My I 
Accent, Trousers Will Be \ and 
an Englishman 








June 15. LORRAINE LEVEY BEIM, author 

for young people; in an automobile a 
Mexico; forty-two. With her husban 

Mrs. Beim wrote eight books, including 7 Lint 
Igloo, Two Is a Team, and Lucky Pierre. § 
wrote seven books alone, including Als Far 
Triumph Clear, and Just Plain Mag H 
book, Carol's Side of the Street, will be pub 


posthumously 


PETER PAVLENKO, Russian novelist w 
and scenarios, Alexande Net 
won the Stalin Prize; in Moscow 


June 16. 


Happiness 


The Vow, 

two 

June 19(?) HAMILTON FyFe, dean of Briti 
eign correspondents, editor, and author 
books of biography, travel, politics, play 
poetry; in Eastbourne, England; eighty-one. H 
latest book, Ssxty Year f Fleet Stre apy 
in 1948 

June 19. HENRY CARTER, chairman of the \ 
Council of Churches’ committe: 1 refug 
author of many books, including The Chu 


the Neu Age, Destitution Can il End l 


Control ot the Drink Trade, and Tou iva i 
Recovery; in London, England: seventy-six 
June 26. REGINALD EvELYN PETER CHI 


British author of forty American styl 
after a long illness; in London; fifty-five. Mr. ¢ 


rime 


ney once bet a friend he could write a thril 
the American idiom. When the resulting stor 

he began writing others, which became so px 
that, in 1946 some 1,524,785 copies sold at 
the world, 40,000 of them in the United Stat 
Mr. Cheyney himself never saw the United Stat 
until he came here in 1949 

June 26. CLARE MurRRAY FOOSHEE, contribut 
verse to magazines and newspapers, author 5 
Pieces; in New York City; forty-seven 

July 5. JAMES NorMAN HAtLt, American 

of tales of the South Seas; of a heart attack 
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Papeete, Tahiti; sixty-four. After the first world 
war Mr. Hall went to the South Seas in quest of 
adventure and remained there, writing a series of 
successful books in collaboration with Charles 
Nordhoft. Most famous was Muasiny on the Bounty, 
and its sequels, Men against the Sea, and Pitcairn’s 
Island. Mr. Hall continued to write, alone and in 
collaboration with Mr. Nordhoff. Their books in- 
clude The Hurricane, The Dark River, and Botan) 
Bay. 

July 6. MAURICE ANGUS WILLIAM EDEN HOLDEN, 
third Baron of Alsont, official in the Labour Party, 
and author of Uncle Leopold, the Life of the First 
King of the Belgians, Elegant Modes in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Four Generations in Our Royal 
Family, and Ceylon 1939; in London; fifty-two. 
July 14. ANDREW CALDECOTT, former governor of 
Hong Kong and Ceylon, author of History of 
Jelebu, Not Exactly Ghosts, and Fires Burn Blue, 
at Itchenor, Sussex; sixty-six. 

July 15. Mary WHITE OvINGTON, leader in the 
fight for equality for Negroes; in Auburndale, 
Massachusetts; eighty-six. One of the founders of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Miss Ovington also wrote. Her 
books include Half a Man; Portraits in Color; and 
The Walls Came Tumbling Down, her autobicg- 
raphy, published in 1947. 


July 16(2). Wirttam A. S. DouGLas, newspaper 
man, historian, author of Long John Murray, The 
Racketeers of Eur spe, 7 he Midwesierner and Pto- 
neer Railroad; in Washington, D.C.; sixty-five. 


July 22. HENRY Morrow Hype, retired journal- 
ist, author of Animal Alphabet, One Forty-Two 

Confessions of the Reformed Messenger Boy, 
Through the Stage Door, T he Buccaneers, and he 
Upstart; in Charlottesville, Virginia; eighty-four. 


July 22. EpwArp ALSWoRTH Ross, retired profes- 
sor, sociologist, author of The Foundations of So- 
ciology. Changing America, Russia in Upheaval, 
The Russian Bolshevik Revolution, and The Rus- 
jan Soviet Republic; in Madison, Wisconsin; 
eighty-four. 

July 22. Epwin M. BorCHARrD, authority on law 
and international relations, who opposed the entry 
of the United States ‘into both world wars, and 
whose books include Neutrality for the United 
States, Declaratory Judgments, Convicting the Inno- 
cent, and The Diplomatic Protection of Citizens 
Abroad; in Hamden, Connecticut; sixty-six. 

July 25. ROBERT WILLIAM SETON-WATSON, out- 
standing British historian, authority on the history 
and politics of Central and Eastern Europe, about 
which he wrote under the pseudnoym, ‘Scotus 
Viator’; on the Isle of Skye; seventy-one. 


July 26. FREDERICK NELSON LITTEN, teacher, au 
thor, and formerly assistant editor of The American 
Boy; in Lake Bluff, Illinois; sixty-six. Besides short 
stories, novelettes, and serials for national maga- 
zines, Mr. Litten is the author of twenty-six books, 
mostly boys’ stories. His latest, Code of a Cham- 
pion, appeared last February. 


July 27. Cuive Day, authority on modern eco- 
nomic history who headed the Balkan division of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace in 
1919, and whose books include The Question of 
the Balkans, Economic Developments in Modern 
Europe, Policy and Administration of the Dutch in 
Java, and History of Commerce in the United 
States; in Greensboro, Vermont; eighty. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY (/oy/4 


Americana, 
Deluxe 
Limited 
Editions 








; NS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wodtton 10.00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Missis- 
sippi 
My Sixty Years On The 
Plains 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘49’ 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 
MARSH: Four Years tn The Rockies 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To Cali- 
fornia 
The River Of The West 


HAMILTON: 


$8 88888 8 


VICTOR: 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 


up to $100, when available. 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 catalogs 
covering all educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of 
Ohio's Underground. Railroads $5.00 

SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers In 
Physics 4.00 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Wy 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


Dept. W 
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ARTS, Inc. 


756 Seventh Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-6657 


GOLDEN GRIFFIN BOOKS 
Egyptian Art $8.00 


Text by Etienne Drioton, Director General of Department 

of Antiques, Cairo Museum; photographs by Etienne 

Sved.—168 pp., 155 illustrations, size 8Y2 x 10%4, linen 

binding. 
"Bor those who cared to look deeper, U. S$, book- 
stores last week were peddling a thin volume of 
brilliant photographs titled ‘Egyptian Art.’ Along 
with its pictures, the beok boasted a running com- 
mentary by Etienne Drioton. His text lucidly 
describes a few of its (Egyptian art's) finest flowers.”’ 
(Time Magazine, October 2, 1950) 


The Green and the Red 

Sean O'Casey—The Man and His Plays $3.90 
By Jules Koslow.—A book that theater lovers and students 
of the drama have asked tor over and over again. 
Beautifully designed by L. Sutnar.—One of the FIFTY 
BOOKS OF 1950 chosen by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts.—126 pp., linen binding. 


Dutch Bookplates 
By Giltay Veth.—A selection of modern woodcuts and 
wood engravings.—226 pp., 84 reproductions.—500 num- 
bered copies on antique laid paper, linen binding. 

40 numbered copies on hand-made paper, half leather 
collectors’ item signed by the author. $15.00 


Franz Kafka and Prague $3.00 
By Pavel Eisner.—One of the Fifty Books of 1949 chosen 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts.—104 pp., 20 
pe men hs of Prague, linen binding. 

“Admirably written . psychologically acute study 
** (New York Times Book Review, March 19, 


$5.00 


1950) 
Farrusco—The Blackbird and Other Stories $3.60 
By Miguel Torga.—Illustrations by Gregorio Prieto. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by Denis Brass.—96 pp., 11 
illustrations, size 7¥2 x 10, linen binding 

“This is a wonderful book. I doubt whether anyone 

has ever probed so deeply into the lives and deaths 

of what are complacently called ‘domestic animals.’ *’ 

(Time & Tide, London, November 11, 1950). 


An Atomic Phantasy—Krakatit $2.50 
A novel by Karel Capek.—Translated from the Czech by 
Lawrence Hyde.—296 pp., linen binding 
“The reader who cries or laughs with Capek will 
marvel at the accuracy of his imaginative leap in 
the dark." (The Sydney Morning Herald, February 5, 
1950) 


In Praise of Newspapers 
and other essays on the margin of literature $2.50 


By Karel Capek.—Translated from the Czech by M. and 
R. Weatherall.—140 pp., linen binding. 
These essays written by a shrewd observer of life are 


graced by the gentle irony and mischievous humor which 
Capek handled so well. 


Modern Political Ideologies 
of the Jewish People $5.50 
Edited by: Basil Vlavianos and Feliks Gross, New York 


University.—Symposium of the various Jewish political 
theories and movements in modern times.—320 pp. 
Catalog Design Progress: 

Advancing Standards in 

Visual Communication $10.00 
By K. Lonberg-Holm and Ladislav Sutnar.—A design 


study which combines the logic of an analytical approach 
with the most advanced techniques of visualization. A 
geocticat aid to anyone engaged in information design.— 
ize 9Y%4 x 12, 106 pp., illustrations in 4 colors, plastic 
mechanical binding, stiff washable covers with silk screen 
color printing. Published by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
distributed by Arts, Inc. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epitror’s Notre: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers f 
debate and comment. The Editor is not I 
opinions expressed in these columns.]} 





responsible f 


Old Documents 
To the Editor: 
Does anyone want for cost of transportation 
United States geolological and geodetic surveys of 
the 1880's and 1890's 
United States Commission of Indian Affairs, An 
nual Report of the 90's and early 1900's 
Messages and Documents of the 1860's, 70's, 80's 
and 90's. 
To anyone interested we will send a list of these 
and other volumes of the same type which we want 
to give away before October 1 
ELIZABETH EADES 
Oliver Wendell 
Phillips Acade my 


Andover, Massachusett 


Holmes Libra 


Giving Due Credit 
To the Editor: 

In the article on page 624 of the April 
Library Bulletin, you failed to say that the attra 
tive plant pictures were a project in the State Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College Library. There are 
five libraries here, but since the Orangeburg County 
Free Library is the only public library we are re 
ceiving inquiries from interested people in other 
States. 

We think the cutleaf philodendrons in the pi 
ture are lovely, but our specialty is African violets 
which are particularly pretty just now 

Mrs. GEorGIE ADAMS, Librarian 
Orangeburg County, South Ca 
Free Library 


Furniture Library 
To the Editor: 


You may be aware that the Shoreditch Publi 
Libraries possess one of the finest collections in 
Great Britain on furniture and related subjects such 
as the timber trade, woodworking, and upholstery 

The catalog of exhibits of museums, and _ the 
catalogs of books on these subjects possessed by 
great libraries, are especially valuable to us 

It is believed that if American librarians and 
curators of museums were made aware of the ex 
tensive nature of the collection, many would be 
prepared to supply these libraries with copies of 
their own publications in this field, or with details 
of such of them as cannot be supplied gratis. 

C. M. JACKSON, Borough Librarian 
Public Libraries Department 
Haggerston Library 
236, Kingsland Road, E.2 
London, England 
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Many Replies 


To the Editor: 

This note is to thank you for inserting in your 
Bulletin a notice that we would send libraries a 
free copy of Consider the Calendar, and to inform 
you that the response has been excellent. Up to 
the present time we have received nearly 500 re- 
quests from libraries, and they are still coming in. 

C. D. Morris 
World Calendar Association 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Reports Wanted 


To the Editor: 
As part of a graduate project in library publicity, 
I am anxious to study reports and bulletins issued 
by school libraries to administrators and teachers. 
If your readers will send me copies of such reports, 
I Shall be grateful. If they are willing to lend 
copies which are not duplicated, I promise their 
prompt return in good condition. Postage fees will 
be reimbursed. 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, Librarian 
High School Library 
Suffern, New York 


Caroline E. Robinson Memorial 


The Caroline E. Robinson Memorial Fund has 
been established to provide a one-time scholarship 
for a promising student or librarian who wishes 
to take the hospital library course at a recognized 
library school prior to entering hospital library 
service. The goal is $250. Funds will be deposited 
with the Hospital Library Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

It is fitting that her many friends should co- 
operate to help prepare another librarian to enter 
the field of hospital library service to which Caro- 
line Robinson devoted her life. Contributions 
should be mailed to either Bertha Wilson, Chief 
Librarian, VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois, or Cath- 
erine S. Eller, VA Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 


Internships in California 


The cooperation of a group of municipal and 
county libraries has enabled the school of librar- 
ianship, University of California, Berkeley, to offer 
a limited number of working fellowships to be 
known as the Carleton B. Joeckel internships. 
These will provide opportunity to gain experience 
and earn while studying. The cooperating libraries 
guarantee a minimum of $100 a month, at their 
regular hourly rates, for nine months of the school 
year, on schedules that make it possible for stu- 
dents to attend library school. The work will 
amount to approximately half time and recipients 
of the internships will take two years to complete 
the library school course. Applicants will be se- 
lected by a committee representing the libraries 
and the school. 


Correction 


The price of How to Get Jt from the Govern- 
ment should have been noted as $1.50 on page 706 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin for May 1951. 
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The 


Molds and Man: 


An Introduction to the Fungi 


by Cryp—E M. CuHristENSEN 


This book opens the door to 
a fascinating but little known 
field of science. How fungi 
live and reproduce and how 
they affect other plants and 
animals are revealed in a blend 
of factual information and 
lively seldom found in 
the treatment of a scientific 
subject. 


wit 


In addition to serving as a 
basic text for students of my- 
cology, the book is a valuable 
source of information for those 
engaged in food technology, 
dairy bacteriology, industrial 
mycology, medical mycology, 
and other related fields. A 
helpful classification of the 
fungi is included. The book is 


illustrated and indexed. 


Dr. Christensen is a mycol- 
ogist in the department of 
plant pathology, University of 
Minnesota. He is the author 
of CoMMON EprIBLE MUSH- 
ROOMS, also published by the 
University of Minnesota 
Press. 


Publication: October, 1951 
$4.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Ask tor McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg's furnishes prebinding on any book, 


Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives 


longer life 


regardless of size. 


your books 


. and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 


Write to day for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ 


regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago II, 


Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Vital 


THOUGHTS 
ON 
0 ay gS — 
AUTHORITIES 
Complete text of the best expressions of 
contemporary thought—a speech depart- 
ment for your library at a nominal cost. 
21 FREEDOM FOUNDATION SPEECH 
AWARDS 1950 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 
Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 


: issued Ist and I5th each month 
One year $5.00 Two years $9.00 
9 months $3.75 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 18 

















6 Reasons Why _ 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


i—COVERS EVERY | aeeeen OF ENGINEERING 
The devel pments mad 
and electrics l 
pletely as those made in ar 
mechanical, mining, 





gineering 
2—WORLD-WIDE 








IN SCOPE 

Articles imdex . r 
ing literatur 

3—BROADENS Your. “INTERESTS 
Each ——— contains ref 
5, oe subj 

4—MORE THAN. ny INDEX 
Following of y x 
concise give in 4 
on of Na 1 
ext mat thos r 
neers lany ner nd 
rialists alphabe r at 4 
thor Ind 

5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified unde alpha be 
arranced subject heading witl 1s 
references grouping materia ince 1 
jects bringing togethe ra related 4 
can learn almost instant fa ublished 


formation on any sabiard.” 
6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 


The number of magazines you find 


in the course of a year is but a sma 
age of those published; consequently 
not get a complete picture of engineering 
ress Only the amassed periodical technica 
erature can give you that, and only the Eng 
neering Index has the faciliti ndex tl 
wide and varied collection of information, af 
make it accessible as the telephone n ¥ 
desk 

The 1950 edition is now available 


price $60.00 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Oxford now does for an atlas 
what it has done for dictionaries 


“American 


Oxford 


Atlas 


A completely new. 
modern world atlas 


THE AMERICAN OXFORD ATLAS is the 
first modern atlas ever produced at a university. 
Never before have so many resources—world- 
wide in scope — been drawn upon for a work of 
this nature. Five years have been spent in prep- 
aration. 


Because the Atlas was a project of Oxford Uni- 
versity, every important world authority made 
himself available for consultation. These in- 
cluded experts from the British Foreign Office 
and the U. S. State Department, top-flight geog- 
raphers and cartographers in this country and 
abroad, leaders of scientific explorations. Spe- 
cial assistance was provided by the staff of the 
American Geographical Society and the U. S. 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture. 


THE AMERICAN OXFORD ATLAS is a major work 
of scholarship with everyday applications. It is 
an unparalleled reference work for the library 
of every American school, college and uni- 
versity. 
120 pages of large-scale maps 
100 page Gazetteer with 60,000 entries 
FIVE new projections 
Size 102 x 151% inches * $10.00 


To be published on October 4th. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











THE AMERICAN OXFORD ATLAS 
is a modern atlas based on new methods 
of cartography developed during the 
war. Each map is brand new and each 
began as a sheet of blank, white paper 
on which the latest information has 
been charted. A new system of “color- 
layering” indicates elevation and simu- 
lates molded relief. This obviates the 
necessity for contour lines and brings 
new clarity to detail. 

All the maps in THE. AMERICAN 
OXFORD ATLAS are printed in color 
throughout. Six different inks are used, 
which produce twelve tints. Place 
names, rivers and canals, roads, etc. 
are each shown in a different color. The 
result is a map which is easier to read 
and to use. 

Five new projections have been used 
in THE AMERICAN OXFORD AT- 
LAS. One of these, the “Oxford Pro- 
jection,” enables land areas of the 
world to be shown on one spread at 
more than twice the scale heretofore 
possible on maps of this size. 

The majority of the maps in THE 
AMERICAN OXFORD ATLAS appear 
in a scale unusually large for their pur- 
poses—and the scales are in relative 
proportions of even multiples. 

The latest population figures (in U.S., 
1950 census) have been used through- 
out. They have determined the selec- 
tion and grading of town sites and the 
size of place names. 

Every place name on the maps appears 
in the Gazetteer with page numbers 
and coordinates. Where places are 
known by two names, both are given. 
In addition, historic places no longer 
in existence are listed and their loca- 
tions indicated. Difficult names are 
self-pronouncing. 


A special section of THE AMERICAN 
OXFORD ATLAS is devoted to distri- 
bution maps which show up-to-date 
facts on climate, vegetation, geograph- 
ical structure, population and land use. 
A unique series, covering the four sea- 
sons, shows precipitation and tempera- 
ture on one map. 
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ATTENTION 
LIBRARIANS! 


DO YOU HAVE THE 
WORLD-FAMOUS 


Mauchester Guardian 
ON FILE? 


If not, we offer you the AIR EDI- 
TION of the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly with its unrivalled report- 
ing and unbiased comment on 
World Affairs. 
Help to keep your readers well- 
informed by giving them a paper 
with a clear, sane outlook and a 
viewpoint studied the world over. 


SPECIAL 20 WEEKS’ TRIAL OFFER: $2.00 
or ANNUAL RATE: $6.50 























WRITE TODAY TO: 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
53 EAST Sist STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 























Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 


abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 

WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 


useful words, 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


10,000 concise biographies of noted 
women of all countries, with name 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 

Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


men and 
pronuncia- 


geographical 
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Just Off The Press 





TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIES 


THEIR ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Edited By 
Lucille Jackson 


Science-Technology Division 
Special Libraries Association 


Here is the answer to locating es 
sential technical information just when 
it is most needed. This manual points 
out how a special library of technical 
books and other publications is an in 
valuable asset to any organization. 


tested, time- 
saving methods and ideas for organ- 
izing and managing 
effectively and economically. 
on the experience of several thousand 


Herein are presented 
a special library 


Based 


libraries in private industry, univer- 
sities, government agencies, research 
laboratories, municipal and other li 


braries. 
Invaluable to all concerned 
with technical information. Useful for 
research laboratories, public, 


perst ms 


college ; 
university, and special libraries and as 
a text book for library schools. 


June, 195] 
Extensive bibliography 
Illustrated 200 pages 
Navy blue cloth binding $6.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 


195) 
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SINCE 
STALIN 


A PHOTO HISTORY OF OUR TIME 


At last a visual documentation of 
more than 50 years of Communist 
aggression — made clear for any age 
group by hundreds of rare and 
exciting photographs with revealing 


text and explanatory captions. 


Index and Bibliography 


COMING IN OCTOBER 


Clothbound 


SWEN PUBLICATIONS COMPANY INC., 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18 











tHE APPLE ano tHe ARROW MINN orf tHe MISSISSIPPI 


By Mary and Conrad Buff 
Exciting illustrations help tell the fresh 
suspenseful story of William Tell, his son 
Rudi, and their part in the Swiss fight for 
freedom. 

Ages 8-12 $3.00 


WILD HORSES or 
THE RIO GRANDE 


Thrilling horse stories that really 
happened. 

By George Cory Franklin 
Illus. by William Moyers 
Ages 10-14 $3.00 


AMERICA’S ROBERT E. LEE 


Handsomely illustrated, authen- 

tically written. 

By Henry Steele Commager 
and Lynd Ward 

Ages 11-15 $3.00 


THE SWORD anv THE COMPASS 
The Far-Flung Adventures of 
Captain John Smith. 

By Margaret Leighton 
Illus. by James Leighton 
Ages 12 up $2.75 
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Send for our free Catalogue aN 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston & 
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By Holling Clancy Holling 

J é J 

A stunning picturebook history and geog- 
raphy of the Mississippi River and the 
story of Minn, a three-legged turtle who 
traveled the river from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico 

Ages 8-12 $3.00 


FEATHER MOUNTAIN 


Picturebook legend of how the 
birds got their coverings 

By Elizabeth Olds 
Ages 4-8 $2.00 


TOWN MEETING MEANS ME 
Local government described for 
young citizens 

By Mina Turner 
Illus, by Lloyd Coe 
Ages 6-9 $1.50 


WICKED JOHN 
AND THE DEVIL 


An ornery blacksmith meets the 
devil. 
By Richard Chase 
Illus. by Joshua Tolford 
All ages $2.00 bie) 
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Librarians everywhere are reading and enioying 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Half a Century of Bibliographic Publishing 





By JOHN LAWLER $3.00 

This is the fascinating, behind-the-scenes story of the great basic : 
library services of the H. W. Wilson Company, how they came to e 
be, and how they are produced today. It is the story, too, of Halsey 
W. Wilson, the man whose enterprise and devotion to an idea made 4 
the modern library index and catalogue systems possible. | 
“The book is a skilful blend of bibliography, company history, and 4 
technical exposition and should be read by all—and their number # 
must be large—who have marveled at the industry, attention to de- - 
tail, and regard for accuracy that the Wilson publications exemplify.” : 
Library Quarterl) 4 


“This over-due survey of a pioneer firm is welcome. It is a lucid 
discussion of the history and mode of operation of a unique firm.” 
Catholic Historical Revieu 


“The book is a tribute to Mr. Wilson's ability as a businessman and 
as a friend of the library profession, and it furnishes entertainingly 
instructive material on an important phase of library service.” 

A. L. A. Booklist 


“Mr. Lawler’s training as a journalist and researcher has enabled him 
to make this history of a business firm both readable and accurate.” 
Minnesota Histor) 


MU 











The UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Three Ways Better 
PRECISION-CUT DEMCO 
‘ & ATALOG CARDS . 


Demco cards are rotary-cut to absolutely 
accurate size, with the complete uniformi- 
ty of thickness that makes catalog fingering 
easy. Color is restful to the eyes, matching 
Library of Congress cards exactly. Demco 
cards take ink perfectly, and erase with- 
out a blur. 


All Types Available 

Both 100% and majo? rag content cards 
Uishe dak detalle. sad are always available, ruled or unruled, 

in medium and light weights. Samples 


e 
EPPLCEO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 





THE A.L.A. CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


After discussing binders with librarians for six 
days, at the Stevens Hotel exhibit, several points 
in favor of Marador binders seem to have been 
proved: 


1. Marador Binders have made a_ host of 
friends and satisfied clients in the past two 
years, throughout the world. 


. Marador Binders meet a definite need and 
are exceedingly good binders. 


. Prompt shipments, courteous attention to 
inquiries, and a friendly adjustment of all 
problems are matters of policy that are ap- 
preciated by librarians. 

And everyone agreed they are strikingly beauti- 
ful, interchangeable, secure, easy to operate, clean, 
and moisture resistant. 


Please write for further information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR -PLASTIC BINDERS 
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The New Reference Shelt 


Vol. XXXiII 6 BOOKS 7 on Subscription 


he Reference Shelf will again present between two 

















covers discussions of current controversial ques- 
tions. Editors are searching hundreds of periodicals 
to select the most pertinent material that has ap- 
peared. Because the subjects are controversial both 
sides will be presented in the words of recognized 
authorities. The editors sole responsibilities are: 
|. Impartiality, 2. Readability, 3. Authoritativeness. 
Bibliographies are a feature. The new books will be: 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1950-1951 


UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION (compiled for the 1951-52 
NUEA debate proposition) 


AMERICA'S WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
{September 1951) 


THE POINT FOUR PROGRAM [November 1951) 
POLITICAL ETHICS AND THE VOTER (December 1951) 





6 Books on Subscription $7.00 — Individual Titles $1.75 ($10.50 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue e New York 52. N.Y. : 
AEA LETT ES 
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e 
vild-as-you-go plan 
{ 3 
i 3 
/ 
a j A é 4% & ‘ 
in i 
amen ART AR 
y all the sections you need now — add 
ions whenever expansion is necessary. 
\= Made of selected quarter-sawed oak — in 
tractive light or dark finish. Build-as-you- 
* go sections include leg base — sliding shelves 
- _— top — drawer sections of 5 or 15 drawers. 
OTHER GAYLORD LIBRARY FURNITURE: 
Book Trucks — Stools — Displayers — Revolving 
Dictionary Holders and other standard items. 
Write for full information and prices on any of the above items. 
Gaylord G208. ISTH LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 

3g , 

z Price $6.50 By Delmar Karlen 525 pages 
“this book was intended to and ‘. , . Professor Karlen has done an 
does present a means of bridging the gap admirable job in maintaining simplicity 

z between the views of the layman and the in orienting the notice to a legal world 

ie legal theories and methods which the able in which procedure plays an important 

* lawyer must master in his training. The part. The book is written in a very read- 

rf book would serve admirably for a short able style, spiced with a pleasant sense 

g introductory course for law students, As of humor. Furthermore, the author has 

& a matter of fact, it is this writer's for the most part avoided the use of 

P| opinion that this highly readable book terminology beyond the capacity of the 

bo might well find some circulation among beginniner to absorb as he reads, thus 
laymen and could be successfully devoted making frequent references to earlier 

= to an undergraduate course in any col- pages or to a law dictionary unnecessary 

s lege. It is very well suited as a device Both in terms of its scope and style, 

4 for dispelling some of the all too preva- this book is one which could be read 

t lent ignorance of laymen concerning with interest by undergraduates. . Tie 

2 their judicial system and should disabuse Lynford A. Lardner, Assistant Professor 

3 both laymen and the beginning law of Political Science, Northwestern Uni- 

: student of the notion that the court is a versity, in Illinois Law Review, Vol. 46, 

* selfstarting institution, . .’""—William R. me. |, 270, £93 
Peterson, Instructor * > ooo ge “Primer of Procedure was designed to 

z of Kansas City, Hy 1951 University ¢ give entering law students an under- 

i Kansas City Law Review, 223, 22 standing of basic civil procedure and to 

a om ras ; the aterial i mit help orient them in the legal world 
ak ok presents the material in’ such | Since it contains a general overview, in- 

a . fashion as to be easily understood by the formally presented, and since it is not 

)) ay inquisitive layman who wants to know intended for lawyers but for people who 
something about the fundamentals of Want to become lawyers, it serves as a 

——— legal procedure and the meaning of cer- good general introduction for the layman 
tain terms which he reads in the daily who wishes to acquaint himself with the 
newspapers in connection with  litiga- intricacies of a modern lawsuit and 
tion. . . .."—T. Munford Boyd, Professor a brief introduction to law and 
of Law, University of Virginia, in 1950 equity. . .'—W ilson Library Bulletin, 
Virginia Law Review, 1124 Vol, 25, No. 8, April 1951, 683 
P.O. Box 2091, University Station Madison, Wisconsin 
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WHO WAS WHEN: 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES 
2nd revised edition 1950 


A Quick-Reference Guide to 10,000 World Figures 
500 B.C. — 1949 A.D. 


Compiled by Miriam ALLEN DEFoRD 
Postpaid $6.00 


WHO? Who were the famous musicians of Shakespeare's day? 


Who were the powerful religious figures when Henry 
VIII inaugurated the Reformation? 


WAS? Was Kepler a contemporary of Galileo? 
Was Newton influenced by Descartes? 
Was the 18th Century productive of inventors ? 


WHEN? When Elizabeth became queen who were other rulers ? 
When she died what names had become prominent ? 
When Columbus sailed what other explorers were living ? 


The chronological charts in Who Was When are designed to quickly 
disclose the answers to the above and thousands of similar questions. The key 
to their use is the alphabetical index of more than 10,000 individuals. Hence, 
to find the contemporaries of X, consult the index for his dates, turn to the 
charts for these years . . . and the record is before you. 






THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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Look to 


STURGIS 


for all that’s new for 


Book Week 
Publicity and Display Materials 


Write for descriptive folder 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 











New AVALON BOOKS 


NOW with Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* 
Library Jackets 


THE LESSER LOVE 


by Cecile Gilmore ........ $2.50 
THE TOWER IN THE FOREST 
by Ethel Hamill ......... $2.50 


WAGONS WEST 


by Archie Joscelyn ....... 


SISTER OF THE BRIDE 
by Natalie Shipman ...... 


WE'LL FIND OUR WAY 
by Elaine Lowell mi 


EAGLE TRAIL 


by Denver Bardwell ...... 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N.Y. 


Canadian Representatives: George J. Mcleod Ltd., Toronto 
* Registersd Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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$250,000,000 


was paid in premiums last year on 
inland marine insurance policies. 


The layman might be pardoned in 
calling inland marine “catchall” in- 
surance. It covers most everything 
in motion by land, air, or on 
water; also goods in storage; wed- 
ding presents; golf bags in the 
club house, ete. Its ramifications 
are widespread and interesting. A 
top man in the field tells them in 
popular style . . . yet with full 
authority in: 


Adjusting Practices 
Inland Marine and 
Transportation Insurance 
Mortimer 592p. $7.50 
Library Price $6.00 from: 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE CO. 
111 John Street New York 38 




















PRAISE FROM THE NEA JOURNAL 
IS PRAISE INDEED! 


“The best single printed sources of informa- 
tion concerning films and filmstrips avail- 
able for purchase, rent or free are the 
Educational Film Guide and the Filmstrip 
Guide. These very helpful guides contain 
comprehensive lists of films and filmstrips 
classified accerding to subjects and titles.” 


—NEA Journal, December 1950 


We are grateful to the NEA Journal for these words and for per- 
mission to reprint the entire review. A copy will be sent you upon 


request. But why not immediately benefit from these services? 






Subscribe to: 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


And receive a revised cumulation of service to date (cov- 
ering 15 years) which will be published this fall, and three 
quarterly issues through May 1952. The complete service 
for only $5.00 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE 


And receive a revised cumulation of service (covering 
4\/, years) and three quarterly issues through June 1952. 
The complete service for only $3.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE INAUGURATION OF OUR NEW 
AIR EXPRESS SERVICE. 


Any British paper can now be delivered 
overnight from London. 


Rates quoted on request. 


Our exclusive handling of British magazines, tech- 
nical journals and trade papers means specialized and 
experienced service to you. We shall be pleased to 
enter your subscription now for any British periodi- 
cal for your library, whether by air service or surface 
mail. Write for our catalog listing over 1,000 pub- 


lications TODAY! 


30 East 60th Street 


British Publications Ime. new vor 2 ny. 


Piaza 8-0039 
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BOOKS 


Many librarians have discovered that an 
extensive list of the best “how-to-do” 
books need not be expensive. Here are 
some of the most popular 


at $1.00 each: 


Simplified Art Anatomy 
Working in Leather 
Clay Modeling 
Fundamentals of Fashion Illustration 
Drawing Drapery from Head to Toe 
Drawing for Children 
Gifts Children Can Draw and Make 
Skies and the Artist 
Oil Painting Outdoors 
Finger Painting and How | Do It 
Flower Painting 





Write for List of 60 Titles 


ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 
80 East 11th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





FORWNSSS 
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Standard 
Interlibrary Loan 
Request Forms 


as recommended by ACRL. Four- 
page forms (four different 
colors), 5‘ x 8’, bound with one- 
time carbons, ready for use. 


Library Efficiency Corp. 


36 W. 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. 




















Seventh Edition 


SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 

for the 
INFORMATION 
FILE 


Miriam Ogden Ball, Senior Ref- 
erence Librarian, Newark (N. J.) 
Public Library xvii 166p $1.75 


Subject headings for the 
rapidly changing world of 
today are the emphasis of 
the seventh edition of this 
valuable list. The introduc- 
tion gives practical sugges- 
tions for starting and main- 
taining an Information File or 
Vertical File System. Selec- 
tive lists of source material 
are included. The subject 
headings are those that are 
proving most useful in the 
Newark system of approxi- 
mately 160 vertical file 
drawers. 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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PRINTED CATALOG 
CARD SERVICE 


Ready-to-file 
O 




















COMPLETE CATALOGING 


Ready-to-file H. W. WILSON Cata © 


log Cards are sold in sets only at & 
per set (l6c for the first set in each 
order). 


Sets vary from three to ten cards in 
a set. (Author card, title card, sub. 
ject card, added entries and shelf-list 
card may be included.) The number 


of cards in the set depend upon the © 


character of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 


All cataloging is done by a profes- F 
sional cataloger with book in hand. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Since orders are filled promptly, you 
are able to place these ready-to-file 
cards into your card catalog and your 
books on the shelf without delay. 


SAVED TIME 


You will find that these cards release 
your time for your more important 
wor 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Cards are supplied either WITH of 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers, 


You will agree with other librari- 
ans that, once tried, these catal 
cards will save time, money 
effort. 


Write for your sample set and checklists 
of available titles today. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 8 
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ah low-cost Recordak Film Reader 


especially designed for Libraries 


Here—at surprisingly low cost—is a high- 
quality Film Reader that makes it possible 
for even the smallest libraries to enjoy the 
advantages of using Recordak microfilm copies 
of their favorite newspapers. 

- Just look at some of the important features 
of the Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE... 
features that give you faster, more convenient 
film reference at a new low cost: 

@ It’s extremely compact . . . fits on a desk 
(or table) top. And it weighs less than fifty 
pounds, which means it can be moved about 
at will to suit your convenience. 


¥ 


tte, 


@ It has a reflection-type reading screen .. . 

conveniently located at desk level. Its matte- 
finished surface minimizes glare . . . is shielded 
on 3 sides against room light. 
It has a fixed magnification ratio of 19 to 1— 
especially practical for reading newspaper 
pages photographed at reduction ratios of 16 
to 1 or 20 to 1. 

@ It keeps your film in sharp focus at all times— 
when you’re whisking through a roll . . . or 
concentrating on one “‘page.” 

It has an improved “travel”? mechanism which 
allows you to advance or rewind your films 
smoothly, swiftly. 

Write today for complete details on the 

Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE .. . and 

the advantages of using Recordak microfilm 

editions of your favorite newspapers. 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 


**Recordak” ts a trade-mark 


RECORDAK FILM READER 
MODEL MPE 
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OW would you have felt 

on the morning after the 

A.L.A. Conference if you 
had awakened at 6:15 to find a 
sky-blue parakeet sitting on your 
pillow pecking at your nose? 

An A.L.A. convention is always 
strenuous when your firm is exhibiting— 
doubly so this year because we had ex- 
hibits in two hotels—triply so because the 
convention was held in Chicago and the 
most amazing things happen in your office 
when a convention is in town! 

Now where was I? Oh, yes—the para- 
keet. It really was sky-blue and we had 
never met before—in fact, I don’t have a 
visiting acquaintance with any parakeet. 
Just as I was about to propose to this bird 
that it could have immediate and exclu- 
sive occupancy of any of the other so-called 
two and a half rooms in my apartment, | 
heard a series of sharp knocks progressing 
down the corridor toward my door. You 
guessed it—the lady who owned the para- 
keet was checking all the apartments whose 
service doors were open. She came in 
dressed to face a hard day of shopping and 
brightly interested in comparing notes on 
apartments. 

Oh, well, it happened two weeks ago, 
and I had almost forgotten the incident 
until last evening when on my way to 
dinner I passed an apartment occupied by 
three nice young business girls. And 
wafted through the service door along with 
a tantalizing odor of onions came the 
words, “Suppose the parakeet did get into 
her apartment. It was nothing to get 
cross about !”’ 





omment 


MERICANS are funny. 
When anything annoys 
us, we immediately want 
This 
counts for the support given to 
the so-called ‘Green River Ordi- 
nance” which prohibits all direct 
selling to homes without a specific invita- 
tion from the householder. 
welcomed it in her town because it would 
stop neighborhood children from ringing 
her doorbell to sell raffle tickets. Another 
favored it because her order for plant food 


to “pass a law.”’ trait ac- 


One woman 


had resulted in the mail delivery of an 


empty can. Both women were shocked 
when they realized that the ordinance 
would seriously injure the encyclopedia 
business as well as insurance and automo- 
bile agencies, dealers in electrical appli- 
ances, and many other lines of business 


The National Better Business Bureau has 
alerted its agencies to the danger of such 
a sweeping ordinance. On July 13 the 
Council of the A.L.A. unanimously passed 
a statement proposed by its Committee on 
Subscription Books. I have only room for 
the closing paragraph: 

The American Library Association, believing 
in the widest possible spread of inf. 
education through books, calls upon 
in communities where ordinances prohibiting di- 
rect selling to homes exist, or are contemplated 
to assume responsibility and leadership in bring- 
ing to the attention of the public and of 
lative bodies the handicaps such ordi 
nances place on the communities they intend to 
help. It urges that ways be found for correcting 
abuses in direct selling without imposing drasti 
restrictions which exclude desirable 
materials from homes. 


s€R1S- 


serious 


educational 


Lik 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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The Coonskin Library’ 


By Vinnie ]. Mayer * 


HE Western Library Association, popu- 

larly known as the Coonskin Library, 
may well be considered one of the finest ex- 
amples of civic improvement—a “Madonna 
of the Trails” —of things cultural. Its organ- 
ization was not wholly spontaneous, but very 
largely the natural outgrowth of contempo- 
tary group enterprises. Cooperative effort was 
necessary for the erection of homes, schools, 
churches, roads, and civil government. 

Men who possessed titles to lands along 
Federal Creek and its tributaries had long 
been waiting at Belpre and Marietta to settle 
on their new home sites. Following the 
Treaty of Greene Ville in 1795 when the In- 
dians no longer had a legal right to Federal 
Creek lands, these Revolutionary War vet- 
erans moved their families from New Eng- 
land across the mountains, down the rivers, 
and up the streams to what are now Ames, 
Dover, Bern, Trimble, and York townships 
of Athens County, Ohio. Seldom did one 
family make the journey alone, for there was 
comradeship, security, and spiritual courage 
in numbers. Heartache, disappointment, sick- 
ness, and death were more easily overcome 
when shared with others. 

Most of the twenty-eight original land- 
owners in Ames Township participated in the 
legendary barn-raisings, quilting bees, etc., of 
the frontiersmen. Their school, organized in 
1801, was taught successively by Harvard 
.* Read at the American Library History Round Table 
of the American Library Association conference, Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 15, 1950. 


_ + Cataloger, Ohio State Archacological and Historical 
Society Library, Columbus. 
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graduates Moses Everett and Charles Cutler. 
By sheltering this little school in a room of 
his home, Ephraim Cutler unconsciously took 
one of the first firm steps toward the estab- 
lishment of Ohio's system of public schools. 
A few months later this same little room 
housed one of Ohio's earliest public libraries. 

Money or currency was very scarce in this 
little community which depended upon pay- 
ment in kind to meet its own individual 
needs. Early records give underscored evi- 
dence of the struggle to raise the $7.50 per 
capita yearly assessment to pay the school- 
teacher. Even the twenty children, represent- 
ing six families, were not unmindful of the 
importance of the little school. Their famous 
April 13, 1803 letter of teacher-appreciation 
was echoed one hundred and thirty-five years 
later when the state of Ohio paid tribute to 
this same family as it dedicated Cutler Hall 
at Ohio University; and re-echoed apprecia- 
tion when this university rededicated Cutler 
Hall in 1947. 


Roads and Libraries 


The crude pathways from house to house 
and from village to village sufficed to break 
individual isolation and facilitated the pro- 
curement of meagre necessities—salt, shoes, 
etc. Such roads were, however, wholly inade- 
quate for the marketing of their surpluses. 
New markets were becoming available and 
the old ones were humming with activity, 
especially since the Mississippi River had 
been opened to Ohio River flatboats by the 
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purchase of Louisiana Territory in 1803. The 
markets had to be reached! Products had to 
be sold or exchanged for many desirable 
items — window glass, cloth, shoes, saddles, 
tea, hinges, men’s wear, locks, fishhooks, 
nails, indigo, soap, nutmeg, linen, lemons, 
and only through cooperative effort could 
the pathways be turned into roads. Since the 
territorial government imposed road-building 
responsibilities on each male inhabitant up- 
wards of fifteen years of age, it was necessary 
to have community planning and agreement. 
A supervisor had to ‘ selected and the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of each county had to 
accept and approve each road petition (duly 
subscribed to by twelve or more petitioners ). 
Each man had to specify how he would pay 
his road tax—either in money or in labor. 
Occasionally the road supervisor received 
extra labor; persons fined for intoxication 
were often required to serve out the fine in 
road work. 


An Idea Is Born 


It is legendary that the plans for the Coon- 
skin Library were made at a road meeting, 
the dates of which vary from 1801 to 1803. 
This variance may be due to the fact that it 
was just a road meeting, and only in later 
years when its significance became apparent 
did participants reminisce to compute the 
exact date. However, a present-day tour over 
the roads in Athens County through Ames, 
Chauncey, Millfield, Across The Creek, New 
Concord, and Sugar Run impresses upon one 
the problems which must have confronted 
these men. These men, who had won the 
Revolution, lost their private fortunes, and 
now holding titles to vast virgin acres, had 
a right to the potential wealth stored in the 
new markets which were developing just over 
the hill and down the river a ways. A new 
life was being offered to those who would 
accept it. It is little wonder that their atten- 
tion was turned to thoughts of items beyond 
the range of meager necessities. The little 
blacksmith shop probably receded far into the 
background as these men envisioned towns, 
churches, schools, libraries, mills, well stocked 
farms, and comfortable homes. In the midst 
of such planning they launched a new project 
—that of establishing a library. 

It would be vastly interesting to find re- 
torded (I have tried to find evidences of 
these) the number of meetings preliminary 
to the final drafting of the by-laws and regu- 
lations of the Western Library Association. 
Who were the committeemen assigned to 
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draft the by-laws and articles of incorpora- 
tion? When and where did they meet? Why 
did they choose to elect their first school mas- 
ter, Moses Everett, to write the document for 
them? Did all the fifty-odd charter members 
sign the document February 2, 1804 as did 
Josiah True when he went to a “liber 
meaten,” or was it taken from home to home 
for signature? 


Raising the Mone) 


Financing the projected library was the 
next problem. Characteristically, they turned 
to opportunities about them for the solution 
Money, however earned, was very precious 
A few could earn money by serving on the 
grand jury—twenty cents per day; as a jus- 
tice of the peace some one could exact small 
fees; two dollars was paid for carrying the 
election returns to Marietta; chainmen for 
surveyors could earn seventy-five cents a day; 
making out tax duplicates for the year paid 
six dollars. Yet salt cost three dollars a 
bushel; shoes, six dollars; and tea was two 
dollars a pound. Interest, at least, had to be 
paid on land debts as most owners, whether 
in Marietta, Belpre, or Ames, had obtained 
their acreage on credit and were heavily in 
debt to some one of the original title hold- 
ers—the Cutlers, Putnams, Browns, and 
others, and imprisonment for debt was a 
thing to be constantly feared and avoided. 

Even though wolves, panthers, and bears 
menaced the farmer's livestock as well as the 
farmer himself, Josiah True saw in them the 
Opportunity for each one to obtain library 
funds. He proposed that within the year eac h 
interested member should bring in five or ten 
coonskins or turn in the cash equivalent 
earned, presumably, from the sale of animal 
scalps to the county or state, or of pelts to the 
agents of John Jacob Astor. Account books 
of the period record numerous sales of bear, 
deer, and otter skins ; other records show that 
raccoon skins continued to bring high prices 
until about 1842 when the silk hat was pre: 
ferred to the beaver hat or coonskin hat. 

Between the date of this spring meeting 
of 1803 and February 2, 1804 there must 
have been a great deal of activity in the prep- 
aration for this project. One hunts eagerly 
for more diaries like that of Josiah True’s 
which records, October 15, ,1803, ‘‘kill three 
racoon, panther, 1 cat” ; October 16, “kill she 
bare”; February 25, 1804, “went huntin’ 12 
bares”; March 15, “kill 3 racoon’’; March 
17, “kill panther’; March 18, ‘‘kill one she 
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bear, 3 cubs.” What a sight it must have 
been when some fifty-four persons like 
George Ewing and Josiah True deposited 
their “accumulated wealth” of five or ten 
coonskins at the home of Christopher Her- 
rold and there signed the “Laws and Regula- 
tions of the Western Library Association.” 

In the early spring of 1804, Samuel Ben- 
jamin Brown who was returning to Boston 
to move his family to Ames Township, trans- 
ported the cargo back east—to the old home 
community. Here there were understanding 
relatives and friends who knew the needs of 
the western settlement and appreciated its 
cleanliness, its progressive spirit — for “its 
brick chimneys” offered sharp contrast to 
other Ohio River settlements. What a journey 
this must have been! Floating down rivers, 
swimming the streams, hiring horses or 
wagons, protecting the cargo, and being ever 
alert to possibilities of robbery must have 
been a real challenge. Arriving in Boston, 
he sold the furs to the agents of the John 
Jacob Astor Company. (I have often specu- 
lated on the Bostonians’ reaction to Brown 
and his load of furs from the West.) 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, father of Ephraim 
Cutler, and Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, first 
librarian of Harvard and teacher of Ames’s 
first two schoolteachers, aided Samuel Brown 
in his selection of 51 book titles, August 8, 
1804, for which he paid $68.45-', less a dis- 
count of $7.72. The unique cargo was taken 
back to Ames presumably over the same route 
and by the same method, even though the trip 
west would be very trying. Rivers were low, 
sand bars were numerous, diseases prevalent, 
and settlements sparse. 


Home of Ephrain Cutler, 1799-1806; Coon- 
skin Library housed here, 1805-1806; Ames’ 
first school housed here. 
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At length, at the home of Captain Benja- 
min Brown, in Ames, trials of the trip were 
quickly forgotten. On December 4, 1804, at 
the home of Silvanus Ames, the books were 
turned over to the library association, which 
was charged an additional amount of $12.12 
for carriage and paper. In all, the first 51 
books cost the association $73.50. The cost 
of each volume is carefully recorded in the 
minute book of the association and for a very 
practical reason. Each paid-up subscriber of 
the association could borrow books equivalent 
to two-thirds of the amount of his stock. The 
most expensive books were: Morse’s Gazet- 
eer, Morse’s Geography, Adam's View on 
Religion, Goldsmith's Animated Nature, 
Winchester’s Lectures, and Ramsey's Ameri- 
can Revolution; however, Winchester’s Lec- 
tures did not circulate very well. The first 51 
books purchased included books on religion, 
travel, biography, and history. The short life 
span occasioned by the prevalence of dis- 
eases, danger, or disaster may have been an 
influential factor in the emphasis on topics 
religious. Scarcely a family had escaped the 
hand of death in its first few years of frontier 
life. 


Question of Cataloging 


The present day cataloger will be inter- 
ested in the simple cataloging methods used. 
As each volume was recorded in the minute 
book of the association, the same number was 
written on the first leaf of the book, together 
with name of the association and the date of 
its acquisition. Circulation records were 
equally simple. Following the patron’s name, 
the librarian merely recorded the number of 
the volume borrowed. When the book was 
returned, a diagonal line through the book 
number, cancelled the patron’s responsibility 
for the volume given to his care unless it was 
necessary to record on the opposite page, 
fines incurred by the borrower. 

By December 17, 1804, when the associa- 
tion had accepted the first 51 volumes, twenty- 
four persons had paid for their shares ($2.50 
per share). This is a fairly good proportion 
of the community's population of one hun- 
dred people. From time to time additional 
patrons — Samuel Beaumont, Joshua Wyatt, 
George Ewing, and Zebulon Griffin — pur- 
chased shares in the new enterprise. The 
price of a share was raised to $3.50 in Feb- 
ruary 1805, later to $4, and finally to $5 in 
January, 1842. Shares were excnanged, 
bought and sold, borrowed, given as wedding 
gifts, and willed to one’s descendants, The 
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minutes are mute on the sale of shares from 
September 16, 1806 until December 1821. 
Attention during this time is directed toward 
the election of officials, assessment of annual 
dues, collection of fines, acceptance of new 
readers (nonshareholders), and the audit of 
its reports. Minutes for the years, 1821-1824 
are missing. 


And Administration 


Prior to 1810 administration of the society 
was vested in the standing committee of 
three, elected annually, one of whom was the 
librarian. His duties were altered as the times 
changed. The first librarian was Ephraim 
Cutler, elected in February 1805; the last one 
was J. W. Glazier who was elected in 1858 
and served until 1861. After 1810 the act of 
incorporation vested administrative powers in 
a board of directors, three in number; re- 
quired that the elected librarian be bonded 
and specified his duties ; and required a yearly 
audit of the books by a justice of the peace. 
Later the association created the office of 
treasurer. Occasionally the librarian received 
compensation for his duties but, apparently, 
the other officers were not paid. 

The board of directors had to be present 
(absence from these meetings brought penal- 
ties) during the day the library was open to 
examine returned books for damages and to 
levy fines: 6% cents per share on each share 
if books were not returned before the time of 
the library meeting; in later years this was 
rescinded. For failure to return books before 
the end of the current library meeting a fifty- 
cent fine was levied on the borrower; this 
was reduced to 25 cents in 1832. Thumb 
marks, grease spots, burns, dog-eared pages, 
and torn places demanded fines ranging from 
1244 cents to 50 cents. Collection of fines 
presented problems. In 1804, if a member 
refused to pay his fines at the annual meeting 
his privileges as a member ceased until all 
arrearages were made up, which if not done 
within one year his share was to be forfeited 
for the good of the association. By 1813 he 
was expected to pay up in six months; in 
1818 he was required to pay within thirty 
days: in 1819 he was given three months; 
and by 1832 all delinquent books were fined 
25 cents per volume. Frequently, fines were 
cancelled, especially when assessed of 
widows, aged people, and penitent children. 

Patronage, at first, was limited to share- 
holders, who ran the risk of being fined if 
they loaned a book to nonshareholders. 
Doubtless, the scarcity of money made this 
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penalty a thing to be avoided. This attitude 
changed rapidly: a shareholder who would 
be responsible for the book could loan it to 
a nonshareholder. (What a volume the record 
of the reading done by nonshareholders 
would make!) The cost-value equation of 
loans gave way to a straight numerical system 
—two books per share each quarter; later 
three books per quarter, and finally the li- 
brary was open the year round, but a patron 
could not draw more than three books at a 
time. Finally, reading privileges were ex- 
tended to any nonshareholder who was will- 
ing to pay fifty cents per year. But why pay 
the fifty cents when one could borrow a vol- 
ume from a shareholder free? 


A chart of the book circulation revealed 
interesting data. In fact, two charts were 
made, one for the book circulation from 1825 
to the division with Dover in 1830 (circula 
tion records for the years 1805-1824 have not 
been located). The second chart covers the 
years 1830-1863. Summarized, the charts re 
veal definite reading trends: 1, a gradual 
turning from the stern and austere ; 2, interest 
in national affairs; 3, reading for pleasure; 
i, interest in science. Absorption in the Ra 
stan Campaign and Ramsey's American Ret 
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lution gave way to a quickened interest in 
History of Mexico between 1844 and 1850; 
A Plea for Africa circulated rather freely 
from 1838 onward ; Gillis’ History of Greece, 
Frost's History of the United States circulated 
more freely than Rollin’s Ancient History or 
Gibbon’s History of Rome. The Waverley 
novels, especially Ivanhoe, Tales of My Land- 
lord, and Kenilworth were widely read. Deer- 
slayer, Camilla, Beggar Girl, and Evelina 
were not overlooked. Biographies of Wash- 
ington, Cortez, Perry, and Nelson attracted 
considerable attention; while World Djis- 
played, Polar Region, Living Animal, and 
Johnson’s Climate constituted the bulk of 
their books dealing with science. However, 
with the exception of the Waverley novels, 
book circulation was meager from 1851 to 
1861. Two examples typify the readers’ ap- 
preciation of the little library. George Ewing 
found Don Quixote a more rapid cure than 
medicine for a minor ailment; and in 1875 
Mrs. J. K. Mower stated: ‘When the library 
was known to the writer, twenty-five years 
ago, it was not a large but very choice collec- 
tion of the best English literature, comprising 
poetry, history, science, and fiction. A nearly 
complete catalog of it could doubtless be fur- 
nished by many, to whose young minds it was 
a ‘nursing mother,’ and by whom it is held 
today in the same affectionate reverence as the 
now gray-haired and venerable ‘boys and 
gitls’ for whose special benefit it was first 
instituted.” 
Changing Times 

The acquisitions of the association did not 
keep pace with publications available, even 
though one of its members owned a book- 
store! Neither did the library keep pace with 


-the changing times, and the number of re- 


corded patrons did not grow proportionately 
with the increased township population. Did 
the commercial—coal mining, brick, and tile 
manufacture—and agricultural developments 
detract from the interest in reading and thus 
lessen the demands on the library? Did the 
increased amount of currency permit the citi- 
zenry to purchase their own libraries? Did 
interest in the development of internal im- 
provements allow the little community too 
little time to read? Were the officers so ab- 
sorbed by affairs of the civic world that the 
library became a pleasant leisure-time hobby ? 
Whatever the cause, waning interest is re- 
flected in all records of the Western Library 
Association. The list of patrons and the read- 
ing habits of each reveal a similar trend. 
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Diversity of interests among the charter 
shareholders wrought changes in the destiny 
of the association. The original Ames settle- 
ment was, in 1805, a township of 360 square 
miles; by 1828 it had been reduced to 6 
square miles as the boundaries of Morgan 
County claimed two townships, Hocking 
County claimed three more townships ; Bern, 
Dover, Trimble, and York townships were 
established in Athens County. With the ex- 
ception of Dover Township, shareholders re- 
siding in the outlying townships generally 
sold their stocks back to the association or to 
other residents of Ames. 


Question of Dover 


Not so Dover shareholders, however ; they 
wanted books not cash. Travel from the 
Sunday Creek settlement (Dover) to Federal 
Creek (Ames) was hazardous and difficult. 
Mud holes, impaired bridges, limited vehicles 
were constant obstacles to the Dover share- 
holders. As always, a practical solution was 
devised ; one director was to be from Dover. 
He should be permitted to withdraw books 
equivalent to the stock owned by Dover share- 
holders. Josiah True was the first director to 
be chosen to represent Dover. From 1816 to 
1829 several directors gave this service to the 
Dover readers. In that year they were author- 
ized by the Western Library Association to 
form a separate library association. On April 
30, 1830, Dover readers drew from its parent 
organization a proportionate share of the 
original assets and $7 in cash. From the 
minute book of the Western Library Associ- 
ation we can extract book titles taken by the 
Dover Library Association which was incor- 
porated December 21, 1830. Patrons whose 
names disappear from the Western Library 
Association at this time, may well have been 
the first readers of the Dover section. 

The books of the Dover association were 
housed in the home of Josiah True and the 
homes of his descendants, Austin True and 
Sarah True Sprague, until 1906 when a por- 
tion of the books were given either to the 
Athens County Pioneer Association or di- 
rectly to Ohio University. The original book- 
case still remains in the home of a descendant 
of the True family—sDr. W. V. Sprague of 
Chauncey, Ohio. The rest of the Dover books 
were exhibited at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, 1876, by J. P. Weethee and Thomas 
Ewing, and then taken to the home of Gen 
eral Thomas Ewing. A fire destroyed a large 
number of these ; the salvaged ones were kept 
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in the home of Mary Ewing Martin until her 
entire library was sold in 1943. 

The “Library Room,” according to the 
minute book, was the meeting place for the 
annual, monthly, or quarterly sessions of the 
shareholders. Apparently the small library 
was moved yearly from home to home until 
about 1840. By that time the library had 
nearly 250 volumes and was kept in the 
Walker home—a most convenient place for 
all the patrons since the Walkers operated a 
mill, a grocery store, and a dock for river craft 
navigating the Hocking River. Apparently 
the books were kept in the Walker home 
until 1862 when the library was sold to A. W. 
Glazier, E. H. Brawley, and J. H. Glazier. 


Not a Large Librar) 


Possessions of the Western Library Associ- 
ation were meager enough. During its fifty- 
seven years of existence it owned two book- 
cases, and a total of 285 accessioned volumes 
(exclusive of the Dover holdings) although 
there is evidence that not all books were re- 
corded. To the present writer the Coonskin 
Library includes all books acquired by the 
Western Library Association. Locally and 
“legendarily”” only the first purchase of 51 
books constitute the ‘Original Coonskin Li- 
brary.” Ten of these first 51 books, together 





Coonskin Library and its second case in 
Ohio State Museum 





with the first case that housed them, are prop- 
erty of the Ohio State Museum. A concen- 
trated effort has been made and is still being 
carried on to locate the remaining 41 books, 
Each claim is carefully checked. The museum 
also owns the second case, purchased in 1853, 
215 books which were renumbered after the 
division with Dover and 140 of the purchases 
after 1830. 

As stated previously, the library was sold 
in 1861 to J. H. Glazier, E. H. Brawley, and 
A. W. Glazier for $63, which was appor- 
tioned among its shareholders. These three 
men attempted to conduct a library from the 
home of E. H. Brawley, but abandoned the 
effort in 1862 when they sold the collection to 
William P. Cutler of Marietta for $73.50. In 
1876 it became the property of his daughter 
Sarah J. Cutler, who in 1917 loaned it to the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety and in 1933 willed it to that organiza. 
tion. The books in this collection are kept 
together as a unit, forming one link in the 
museum's permanent exhibit pertaining to 
Ohio history, and may be seen by all visitors 


Story of a Name 


Just when the term ‘‘coonskin’’ was ap- 
plied to the library has not been asc ertained 
It was used by Ephraim Cutler as early as 
1846 in a report which he gave before the 
Washington County School Association ; the 
term also appears in Howe's Historical Col- 
lections of Ohio published in 1847. Interest 
in the little library has been intermittent 
through 150 years. S. P. Hildreth requested 
Ephraim Cutler to write an article on it for 
his Memoirs of the Early Settlers of Obi 
published in 1854. It is given considerable 
space in Walker's History of Athens County 
1869. It was featured at the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876. It was in 1875 the ob- 
ject of a three-cornered controversy, and in 
1880 when the superintendent of education 
John Eaton appointed a committee to estab- 
lish the date of the earliest library in Ohio 
The committee reported Belpre, 1795, Cin- 
cinnati, 1802, and the Coonskin in 1804. 

The Athens County Pioneer Association 
considered in 1882 the establishment of a 
monument to its memory, but decided only 
to write a Memorial History of the "Western 
Library Association,” Originated in the 
Northwest Territory Anno Domini, 1801 
Biographies of Ephraim Cutler and of Geoge 
Ewing treat it tenderly. The Centennial Hi 
tory of Ohio (1888) mentions it. In 1898 
it was accorded recognition in Ames Centen- 
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D.A.R. Coonskin Marker 


Amesville, Ohio 

nial edition of the Athens Messenger and 
Herald. In 1905 it was featured in the Farm 
and Fireside Magazine. The Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society published 
in 1917 Sarah J. Cutler's article on the li- 
brary. On October 21, 1929, the Nabby Lee 
Ames Chapter of the D.A.R. erected a monu- 
ment at the site of the first “road-library” 

meeting in 1803. In 1932 articles ap eared 
in various papers such as the Millersburgh, 
Ohio, Home County Farmer and Free Press, 
October 21: Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 
17; Upper Sandusky Union, October 25; and 
in the first and third volumes of the Ohio 
Reference Library (1937). The Flushing, 
Ohio, Home News Record carried a feature 
article, January 26, 1950. Now, for the bene- 
fit of the Ohio State Museum, the citizens of 
Amesville and Dover (who have cooperated 
wholeheartedly), ‘and the American Library 
Association, an effort has been started to col- 
lect the vast amount of material pertaining 
to the Coonskin Library. It is the desire of 
all, especially of the people of Ames and of 
Dover to have the library in its entirety pre- 
served. 

Perhaps the significance of the Western 
Library Association cannot be found in its 
acquisitions, for it certainly failed to avail 
itself of the new books and periodicals emerg- 
ing during its life span—its proximity to Cin- 
cinnati, ‘the cultural center of the West,” 
and to Ohio University may have negated the 
need to do much with the library; or perhaps 
in its isolation from these centers, it may have 
been content with what it had; or the very 
meeting which fostered its birth may have 
nurtured the cause of its destruction, for the 
establishment of good roads siphoned many 
of the ablest citizens away from its very 
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doorsteps. Doubtless, the prominent members 
of the association—Ephraim Cutler, George 
Ewing, Thomas Ewing, Bishop Ames, Judge 
Walker, and many others—had built up their 
own private libraries to aid them in their pro- 
fessions of law, government, ministry, medi- 
cine, agriculture, commerce, bookselling, and 
teaching, thus leaving the little library to 
amble its way leisurely to its own termination. 
Whatever the cause, the two little communi- 
ties on either side of the ridge were banded 
together by common interests during the life 
span of that first generation, and now the re- 
mains of those people lie side by side in two 
little almost forgotten cemeteries—Cutler 
cemetery near Amesville and New Concord 
cemetery not far from Chauncey. 

The real importance of the Coonskin Li- 
brary seems to lie in the fact that it is a con- 
crete, tangible evidence of the spirit that has 
motivated the thoughts of leaders in the local 
and state government of Ohio to strive for 
the establishment of opportunities for its citi- 
zens. This library is also a tribute to that vast 
army of followers who support all good 
things. 

Whether one views the project as one unit 
— the Western Library Association — or as 
three separate segments — the first purchase 
of 51 books, the Dover Library Association, 
and the Western Library Association — it is 
still a monument to community enterprise; 
a Madonna of the Trails of things cultural, 
and it will continue to furnish thoughts for 
the newspaper, club room, and schoolroom 
for the rest of time. 


After some months of shelving books for the 
Library School of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Richard Leeman, a senior in the School 
of Letters and Science made a poster, in the style 
of an illuminated manuscript, with the following 
inscription: 





ESSAYE ON BEING STUDYOUS AND 

CONSERNED IN USING BOOKS 
Of no man lette it be saide, that he muste 
returne a booke to the shelfe after carefully 
pursuing its ceed of knowledge; but . . . if 
he be suche a nobul creatur as to do thate 
very same, lette him wisely and conshienti- 
ously seeke out and determine the exact place 
wherein saide book —that hath so richly 
given him succoure—doth truly reside, that 
is to saye, in its aforesaide relations withe 
othur equally, and indeed necessarily, use- 
fulle reeding mattre. 

The humble servant of all men of lettres 
and lurning 


The Stacke Attendent 
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jN introducing my subject, Pioneer Woman, 

Mary A. Kingsbury, I can do no better 
than to quote from a speech which she made 
when she was librarian at Erasmus Hall High 
School in Brooklyn, New York. This is what 
she said about pioneers: 

There are both advantages and disadvantages 
about being a pioneer in any field. One great ad- 
vantage is that you escape criticism. A disadvantage 
is that people regard you as a relic of prehistoric 
tumes. 

Glastonbury, Connecticut, has the honor 
of being the home of the five famous Smith 
Sisters who were among the first to raise 
their voices in behalf of votes for women. 
Only a little less well known is Mary A. 
Kingsbury—the first public school librarian 
in the United States. 

Miss Mary was raised in Glastonbury. 
Her father was the esteemed country doctor 
of the community, and her three sisters and 
a brother furnished a stimulating home at- 
mosphere. She attended the local schools, 
and prepared herself at the Glastonbury 
Academy to enter Smith College. 

Her father was not convinced of the value 
of a college education for his daughter, so she 
began her career as a teacher and from 1890 
to 1894 she served as assistant to the principal 


Mary A. Kingsbury, Pioneer 


By Maude B. Clark 


in the school from which she had so recently 
been graduated. 

Miss Mary had become very proficient in 
both the Greek and Latin languages during 
her student days. Becoming interested in the 
German language, she decided to go to Ger 
many for a year of study. Her sole prepara 
tion was ten private lessons in the language; 
thus equipped, she sailed for Europe—her 
goal to become a teacher of German. She had 
the good fortune to study under a famous 
teacher, Frau Dr. Hempel, who had formerly 
enrolled Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
Warner among her American pupils 

Miss Mary returned to the United States 
and from 1895 to 1898 taught English and 
German in a private school for girls in Tarry 
town, New York. 

In 1898 she made a momentous decisior 
she abandoned her teaching career and et 
tered Pratt Institute Library School, fror 
which she was graduated in 1899. Mary W 
Plummer, the head of this school, said of her 
“She was the most brilliant member of the 
most brilliant class ever to be graduated fron 
Pratt.” 

Following her graduation in 1899, Miss 
Mary gained experience in various phases of 
library work, first as a cataloger of the Greek 
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and Latin texts in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, again in 1899 to 1900, 
as a cataloger in the library of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers in New York. 

About this time, in 1896, the Erasmus Hall 
Academy in Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York, 
which had been a famous private school since 
its founding in 1787, was turned over to the 
city of New York for use as a public high 
school. Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, its first 
principal, conceived the novel idea of having 
a librarian, trained in a professional library 
school, to take charge of the school’s small 
library. 

Miss Mary was recommended for this posi- 
tion by Miss Plummer and took and passed 
successfully the first examination ever given 
by the New York Board of Education for the 

sition of school librarian. She was ap- 
pointed and assumed her duties in June 1900 
at a salary of $600, and as it had not been 
established which city agency should pay it, 
she worked gratuitously during a part of her 
first year. 

The library with which she was charged, 
consisted of a box-like room with shelves 
reaching to the ceiling. Its sole furnishing 
was a long table, around which Miss Mary 
sat with a group of students. Her first re- 
quest was for two stepladders, which provided 
access to the shelves and additional seats for 
pupils. Among the 650 volumes of the aca- 
demic library were some books so rare and 
valuable that they were kept locked in a room 
to which only the principal held the key. One 
of these precious works was a copy of Samuel 
Johnson's Dictionary in two folio volumes. 
The definitions are so devious and complex 
as to be of no use to us moderns, but Miss 
Mary can quote several—one of the simplest 
being that of a lexicographer—‘a harmless 
drudge.” 

Miss Kingsbury made such a pronounced 
success as a pioneer in this field, that princi- 
pals and superintendents were convinced of 
her value and, aided perhaps by the favorable 
opinions of the Regents, called for more li- 
brary assistants as new schools opened. 

Today, the library has become an accepted 
and essential part of every school program, 
and librarians and teachers are looking back 
over the trail that Miss Kingsbury blazed for 
them just fifty years ago. Countless women 
have followed in her footsteps, making im- 
portant contributions to the education and 
culture of today's children. 

Librarians are the first to applaud Miss 
Mary's pioneering and she has received many 
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Mary A. Kingsbury at the height of ber career 


testimonials from them. At a luncheon at the 
old Brevoort Hotel she was given recognition 
as the first in the public school library field. 
At that time she told the group about Glaston- 
bury’s other famous pioneers, the Smith sis- 
ters. In 1937 she was again honored as ‘‘Pio- 
neer”’ at a dinner of two hundred guests, one 
of whom was the poet, Stephen Vincent 
Bénet. 

Miss Kingsbury has been honored by the 
Connecticut School Library Association and 
in July 1947 at the meeting of the American 
Library Association in San Francisco, she was 
also voted an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians and 
given recognition as the first public school 
librarian in the United States. 

Due to impaired sight, Miss Kingsbury re- 
tired from Erasmus Hall Library in 1931. She 
returned to Glastonbury where she lives with 
a sister who has also served as a librarian in 
the town library. Miss Mary has many hob- 
bies. She was long an avid gardener. Now, 
besides her household duties, she enjoys doing 
many forms of handicraft, and is deeply in- 
terested in world affairs and Glastonbury 
history. 

In closing, I will quote from the same 
speech with which I introduced my pioneer: 

Had I been able to look into the future and see 
all the possibilities of high school library work, I 
should have entered upon it with even greater en- 
thusiasm. As it is, the years have passed quickly 
and pleasantly and the work has been a constant 
delight. I cannot imagine any profession or occupa 


tion so delightful as ours, or one that offers such 
opportunities for service. 


5! 








No long ago I spoke before a women’s 

service club and at the end of the pro- 
gram one of the women who talked with me 
said firmly that I should go into politics. 
Deprecatingly I said I was afraid I wasn’t the 
right type. “You're just the type of woman 
we need in politics,” she said even more 
firmly and continued in the same vein for 
some time. Finally when she paused for 
breath I said gently, “You know, I'm rather 
fond of being a librarian.” ‘Humph,” she 
said, looking at me coldly. “Well, I suppose 
that is important, too.” 

Yes, it is important, for the libraries of the 
country are the outstanding channels of in- 
formation available to the people. All sides 
of all questions are represented and the serv- 
ice is tree—unless you keep a book longer 
than you should. 

The main weakness in libraries is that they 
do not sufficiently advertise their wares. Many 
persons do not know what a storehouse is 
available to them. Some of those who do 
know avoid it because they would have to do 
a little work for themselves. For the librarian 
will show you how to use the card catalog, 
will initiate you into the mysteries of the 
Readers’ Guide; she will descend into subter- 
ranean caverns to bring you obscure docu- 
ments; she will gather a mountain of mate- 
rial in one place for you, but from that point 
you're on your own. She will not do your 
reading or thinking for you. 

The librarian meets many strange and in- 
teresting people in the course of her day's 
work. In this respect the public librarian has 
the advantage over her colleague in college 
or university; the spiritual rewards of her 
work are greater. For the patron goes to the 
public library because he wants to; the stu- 
dent often goes to the college library because 
he has to, and this distinction profoundly 
affects attitudes. The spiritual reward in help- 
ing someone voluntarily further his education 
by reading cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. And the people who come for that 
purpose to the great adult education organi- 
zation of the land are serious. They are try- 
ing to think things through, to see what are 

* A talk to the Bozeman Rotary Club, September 12, 
1950. 
+ Librarian, Montana State College Library, Bozeman. 
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Some Prejudices of a Librarian’ 
By Lesley M. Heathcote t 


the implications in the daily news, without 
taking as gospel the oversimplified, frequently 
biased opinions of the gezuws commentator or 
columnist. 

And this brings me to my first prejudice 
the commentator or columnist. They are the 
same thing using different media. We see 
their pictures over their newspaper columns 
—pugnacious-looking young men who seem 
to threaten you with dire things if you ques- 
tion so much as the placing of a preposition; 
or on the radio, their attitule of “I am Sir 
Oracle, and when I open my mouth, let no 
dog bark.”” They take the surface ingredients 
of a situation, toss them all together, carefully 
omit the salt, and serve it up as a shepherd's 
pie of the one and only truth. Unfortunately 
we too often forget the salt also. 

You may well ask, “Whom can we be- 
lieve ?’’ For it is true that we don’t have time 
to learn everything. I was asked to speak on 
Korea, but I said no, because it’s outside my 
field of study, and even with my background 
of historical work, it would take more time 
than I have and more materials than are ac- 
cessible in this region for me to give you 
anything more than you can get by yourselves 
in the press. I could have made up a lot of 
things and served them to you and maybe | 
would have been plausible enough to have 
fooled some of you. But not all of you! And 
then I have to live with myself and most 
reputable historians pride themselves on their 
integrity. Besides I think we get enough of 
that sort of speaker here. We had one on the 
campus this summer. If he had stuck to his 
baseball stories he would probably have been 
all right. That's another of my prejudices 
people who speak on subjects of which they 
know next to nothing. 

My answer to your question of whom to 
believe would not be simple. It is not neces- 
sary that we all become experts, nor is it pos- 
sible; it is only necessary that we use our in- 
telligence and do a little reading. We can 
never get anything worth while in this world 
without some effort. (That's a cliché and I 
don’t like clichés either!) I would say, if 
you have reference to a speaker, “Look into 
his background before you believe everything 
he says. Weigh his statements against thos« 
of others. Especially if he seems to confirm 
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all your own ideas, be a little suspicious, for 
we are ever tender of our own prejudices.” 
Being a librarian as well as a historian I 
would also say, read for yourself. There are 
reputable newspapers, such as the New York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor, 
which are relatively unbiased. Read them, 
even if they don’t have comic strips. 


The Omnipresent Comics 


And this brings me to another prejudice— 
comic strips, although it isn’t a strong preju- 
dice, either for or against. You will note I 
said comic str7ps, not comic books. I know 
nothing about the latter. But I read the comic 
strips regularly. Yes, I’m a librarian, and 
what is worse, a librarian in an educational 
institution. Yes, I know I shouldn’t read 
comic strips. They are trivial, subversive, 
cheap, dangerous! But so many millions of 
other Americans read them that they have be- 
come a feature of American life and refer- 
ences to them form part of the daily conver- 
sation of people everywhere. A librarian, 
whether college or public, needs to know 
what people are reading, thinking, saying. 
Some of the comic strips are very silly, some 
bore me, some, like ‘Little Orphan Annie,” 
are vicious, but some are a clever commentary 
and satire on the present day. Think of Li'l 
Abner and his trip on the flying saucer. Its 
satiric view is reminiscent of Swift and his 
Gulliver's Travels. And Al Capp’s strip 
reaches into far more walks of life than Swift 
ever did in his day or even in ours. “Joe 
Palooka,”’ goody-goody though it is, must 
have a following or it would not be pub- 
lished. At least it*serves to show what some 
people like, and to understand people is, as 
I have indicated, most important for a li- 
brarian. 

And this business of understanding people 
brings me to two more prejudices: leaving 
everything to the other guy, and being emo- 
tional to cover up poverty of thought and 
action. We all do both of those things, natur- 
ally, because they are the easiest way out. If 
we do not understand something, we become 
emotional about it. Right now many of us 
are emotional about our incredibly stupid for- 
eign policy in Asia over the last five years. 
And we are emotional about it because we 
did not try to find out about the situation 
long since and express ourselves strongly to 
our representatives in Washington. We with- 
drew support from Chiang because his gov- 
ernment was corrupt and was bleeding the 
Chinese people. To no one’s surprise but ours 
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the Reds promptly took over. At this, we be- 
came emotional and said in effect, “No, no, 
we will not recognize you, even though you 
are a de facto government.” We forgot our 
own history; we forgot the America of 175 
years ago. So we not only put ourselves out 
on a limb and a thin one at that, but we seem 
to be assiduously gnawing at it, close to the 
trunk. 

Somehow we've got to stop chewing and 
ease ourselves down, and emotion won't help. 
As W. S. Gilbert said in ‘The Gondoliers.” 
when there was doubt as to which of the two 
boys was rightful king of Barataria, 

In a contemplative fashion and a tranquil 

frame of mind, 

Free from every kind of passion, some solu- 

tion let us find. 

Let us grasp the situation, solve the com- 

plicated plot; 

Quiet, calm deliberation disentangles every 

knot. 


Emotion has already done too much harm, 
combined with letting the other guy do all 
the work. Idealism is fine, but it needs to be 
combined with practicality. It’s a bit late, 
but perhaps if we'll all start trying to find out 
what is really going on in the world, we can 
get ourselves out of a sticky situation. And 
one of the things we ought to do right soon, 
is to stop talking about fighting communism ; 
there ain't no sich animule in the world, any 
more than there is pure capitalism, but by 
using the term we automatically oppose the 
idea of communism to the idea of capitalism 
and some of our best friends aren't any 
fonder of the one than they are of the other. 
What we are actually fighting is Russian im- 
perialism, a phenomenon that has burst forth 
at various times in the history of the world. 
This time it happens to be in a particularly 
vicious and dangerous form. Imperialism is 
something that many other nations that have 
been exploited understand and abhor, and if 
we keep our own hands clean, we have a 
powerful rallying cry there. 

But, you may say, that’s pretty negative ; we 
need something to fight for. That's true, and 
we have, if we examine the implications. For 
a fight against imperialism implies a fight for 
self-determination, the right to say what kind 
of government and economic and social sys- 
tem we'll have, the right not to accept what 
the Russians or anyone else may say we must 
have. 


And here is another prejudice of a librar- 
ian—our looseness in the use of words, so 
that today a Communist means anyone with 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ORNHUSKER librarians returning to 

work at the University of Nebraska in 
Lincoln, last September, were greeted by the 
transformation of their staff room at Love 
Library into a lounge whose new furnishings 
blended distinctive beauty and luxurious com- 
fort. Long, low sofas and comfortably up- 
holstered armchairs had banished the few 
straight chairs grouped around the long 
wooden tables. Lamps glowed softly on side 
tables, and huge copper ashtrays had replaced 
the kitchen saucers the smokers had rested on 
their knees. 

At its first fall meeting the library staff 
association voted to name the lounge after 
its donor, Nellie Jane Compton, a former 
staff member, who retired as assistant librar- 
ian in 1936, after more than forty years of 
service to the library. Miss Compton was the 
sister of Charles H. Compton, librarian of 
the St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library until 
his retirement in October 1950. 

Miss Compton had been a member of the 
class of 1896, who became a full-time staff 


_* Assistant Librarian, College of Agriculture Library, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


A Legacy of Gracious Living 


By Ruth M. Salmons * 


member upon her graduation, after two years 
as a student assistant in the library. In 1901 
she became the assistant librarian, and served 
in this capacity until ill health forced her 
retirement. She died in Lincoln, March 18, 
1938. For several periods she had been act- 
ing librarian, and twice she was in charge of 
the library for a year. During her service the 
collection grew from 30,000 to more than 
200,000 books, until the library building was 
bursting at the seams, and books were housed 
in twenty-three different places about the 
campus. In the later years she had direction 
of the cataloging department, and manage 
ment of staff activities. The weekly staff teas 
she sponsored in the crowded basement cata- 
log room must have made her long for a suit- 
able staff room. She wrote in her memoirs 

I had planned to teach modern languages, to g¢ 
from one place to another, learning of life and the 
world, as I worked. I had been a student assistant 
in the library . . . and when, a few weeks before 
commencement, Miss Jones offered me a full time 
position in the library and she and Miss Robbins 
both urged me to take up library work, telling me 
I had the right qualities to make a good librarian 
I accepted their judgment and the position. I did 
not plan to stay in the same library four d 
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After she had helped the library grow 
through so many years, it was natural she 
should have a deep interest in it, and in those 
associated with it. She dreamed of a new 
library that might some day be built on the 
campus, a building worthy of the books it 
would house, and of the staff and students 
who would use it. 

Writing in 1937, she described the library, 
which exists today much as she visualized it: 

My dream library stands in the center of the 
campus. . . . I have dreamed of reading rooms 
beautiful in line and proportion, quietly lovely in 
background, with floors and walls that will mini- 
mize the noise of moving chairs and feet. Rooms 
with comfortable seats and uncrowded tables, rest- 
ful, inviting. ... I have dreamed of rooms planned 
for the comfort and efficient service of the library 
staff. Few people realize the large amount of work 
that goes on behind the scene in a library in order 
that books wanted may be found quickly, that serv- 
ice to patrons may be efficient. And why should 
workrooms be merely efficient, why not attractive 
for the people who spend so much of their lives 
there? 


Now Miss Compton's dream has come 
true. The present beautiful building is the 
result of student agitation for a new library 
that began back in 1911, and continued 
through the years until the fall of 1940, when 
the Board of Regents announced that a new 
library would be built with a gift to the uni- 
versity of $850,000 from the estate of Don 
L. Love, for many years a prominent Lincoln 
lawyer and banker, and twice mayor of the 
city. But in the spring of 1942, just as the 
last echo of hammering died away, the Army 
specialized training program took over the 
newly finished structure, and there were three 
more years to wait until the library could 
move. . 

Miss Compton had not lived to see the 
materialization of her dream, but typical of 
her thoughtfulness were the provisions of her 
will, which left the residue of her estate to 
the University Foundation, for the “comfort, 
advancement, and pleasure of the library 
staff." Under the leadership of the director 
of libraries, a working staff association was 
formed in 1949, and subsequently a commit- 
tee of association members furnished the staff 
room with the funds available to them from 
Miss Compton's bequest. 

The beauty and comfort of the Compton 
Room at Love Library exist now not only as 
a haven for staff members, but also as a me- 
morial to the woman who inspired it. Hers 
was no ordinary gift; it was the outward and 
visible expression of a life devoted to the 
University of Nebraska. It was truly a legacy 
of gracious living. 
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SOME PREJUDICES 
(Continued from page 53) 


whose opinions you don’t agree, even though 
that person may be a member of the D.A.R. 
or the American Legion. The old nursery 
rhyme said, ‘‘Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me.’’ In the 
old easygoing days before 1914 that may have 
been true, but in our present day of fear and 
insecurity names have a way of sticking and 
causing irreparable harm, and we should be 
doubly ae how we use them. 

The last prejudice I want to mention has 
to do with a book—a very fitting conclusion 
for a librarian. The book is a best seller and 
was first published thirteen years ago. But in 
spite of its popularity I consider it one of the 
most cynical pieces of writing ever tigi 
trated on the American public. I refer, of 
course, to Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. 

Under cover of an incredible smugness, 
unspeakable duplicity is advocated. By in- 
numerable references to the great and near 
great, blatant use is made of snob appeal. 
There is so much talk of sincerity and its 
importance that the lack of that quality soon 
becomes obvious. The whole point is, “Find 
the weak spots in your opponent's armor and 
stab him.” Christ said, ‘All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” Fundamentally the 
psychology advocated in the book is sound, 
although definitely not original with Carne- 
gie, but the purpose to which it is put is un- 
ethical and unchristian. The style of the book 
is atrocious, for it is written at the moronic 
level with much wearisome repetition. This 
in itself should warn off any intelligent per- 
son for it betrays the underlying cynicism. 
People have a right to read what they want, 
but I wonder about our system of education 
and the home training given in our land. 
which leaves the critical judgment so clouded 
that this book can have been sold to the tune 
of nearly five million copies. 

These are enough prejudices for one day 
You could add to them, for of course they're 
not peculiar to librarians. We're just strug- 
gling Americans like the rest of you, and we 
don’t read enough of the right kind of thing 
either. We become’ emotional, too. We let 


George do it. Our use of language is sloppy. 
We oversimplify, too, and I expect to hear 
from my historical friends about it after this 
talk. So you see we're all in the same boat, 
and perhaps none of us should rock it too 
hard. 
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6 beers is hardly a brighter page in the 

whole history of the modern public li- 
brary movement in the Philippines than that 
one written when the original Pecson Bill on 
municipal libraries finally became Act 411 of 
June 18, 1949. The law involves unique fea- 
tures not found in the library development 
program of any other nation. 

The idea of establishing a municipal li- 
brary in every town in the country is not new. 
Members of the Philippine Library Associa- 
tion, notably those of the National Library, 
now Bureau of Public Libraries, have long 
been advocating the establishment of munici- 
pal libraries. Bills to this effect were pre- 
sented in the defunct Philippine legislature. 
The Administrative Code of 1917 also pro- 
vides that one of the functions of the Na- 
tional Library and Museum is to supply ade- 
quate reading facilities to the public in the 
city of Manila; and, as far as practicable, to 
extend such facilities to the provinces. How- 
ever, no law providing for the full imple- 
mentation of these provisions was enacted 
until the country became independent. 

The Pecson Municipal Library Act pro- 
vides for a five-year plan, involving an annual 
appropriation of $300,000 for the establish- 
ment of municipal libraries, itemized as fol- 
lows: 





18,000 
50,000 


Salaries and wages ae 

Sundry expenses ..... ga tele icen ee 

Furniture and equipment (including 
$217,000 for books) . $232,000 


Every year two hundred municipal libraries 
shall be established and by the end of five 
years there shall have been organized ap- 
proximately a thousand municipal libraries 
in different towns all over the country. It is 
also provided in the law that the appropria- 
tions for the five years shall be included in 
the subsequent general appropriation acts. 
The question as to what should be done 
after five years arises. As it may take at least 
two decades before we can develop suf- 
ciently strong library spirit among the people 
to make them willing to assume the burden 
of maintenance of their libraries, practically 


* Acting Chief, Municipal Libraries Division, Bureau of 
Public Libraries, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
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Municipal Libraries of the Philippines | 


By Severino I. Velasco * 


the same amount as now provided in the law 
should be continued after the five-year period, 
For, since a book in a traveling library lasts 
only five years, there will be need for replace. 
ment every year after the five years covered 
by the plan. 

The $18,000 for salaries and wages will 
take care of only the minimum personnel, 
to process and allocate the books. Supervi- 
sion of the new libraries will have to be 
undertaken by the present personnel of the 
central office in Manila as well as by the 
branch librarians in those provinces where 
there are provincial libraries. Their actual 
management and operation, however, should 
be left to the local library custodians (per- 
sons without sufficient library training—the 
term ‘librarian’ being reserved for those who 
have shown competence in and aptitude for 
library work). Custodians should be paid 
out of local funds. 


Hard to Find 


College-trained librarians are to be pre- 
ferred, but they are not yet considered abso- 
lutely necessary, although knowledge of the 
elementary practices in librarianship is re- 
quired and aptitude for the work is especially 
desired. There are very few college trained 
librarians available in the Philippines today 
There are not even enough to administer ex- 
isting university libraries, as many of those 
trained in the profession are engaged in 
better paying work. 

If the towns cannot afford to create any 
item for the position of library custodian, an 
arrangement should be made for the detail 
of one or two local government employees to 
the library, which should be open for at least 
five hours daily, excluding Sundays and holi- 
days, when it may be opened for three hours 
Under the rules promulgated by the Bureau 
of Public Libraries, no local library may be 
opened until its custodian, who must be at 
least a high school graduate, has first under- 
gone training of at least two weeks in the 
central office in Manila, or in any of its pro- 
vincial branches, or in the USIS libraries now 
operating. It has always been emphasized, 
however, that whenever possible a permanent 
librarian or custodian should be appointed. 
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Sundry expenses are also reduced to the 
minimum. No amount is set aside for rentals, 
for it is planned to house the municipal li- 
braries in some room in the municipal build- 
ing if no other place is available. Under our 
present regulations, library quarters should be 
suitable, and spacious enough to accommodate 
at least twenty readers at a time. In our cam- 
paign to arouse more interest in public li- 
braries, we have frequently urged the people 
to ask their congressmen to set aside at least 
$5,000 out of their traditional pork barrel 
fund for the construction of their local 
library. 


Saving Money 


To minimize freight charges, books loaned 
to municipal libraries are rotated only among 
those within the same region. For instance, 
the titles to be assigned to Negros Island are 
so selected that new titles will be available 
every three to four months to all the munici- 
pal libraries in Negros Oriental and Negros 
Occidental, without making it necessary for 
the Manila office to supply new titles, by the 
simple process of rotating the collections. 

Transfer of books from one town to an- 
other is done at the expense of the town 
receiving the books, except when they are 
originally shipped from Manila, in which 
case the Manila office pays the freight 
charges. The Manila office pays the cost of 
postal and telegraphic communications origi- 
nating from it but the cost of those originat- 
ing from the localities is borne by the munici- 
palities concerned. Transportation expenses 
of supervisory personnel from Manila are to 
be paid also by the Manila office, but those 
incurred by town libraries within their respec- 
tive province are to be paid by the province 
concerned. Illumination and power charges 
as well as maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment, with the exception of books, are at the 
expense of the municipal government. 


And Spending It 


For the purchase of books, $217,000 was 
provided by the law. It was contemplated 
that, with this amount, the bureau could buy 
at least 60,000 volumes every year at an aver- 
age cost of $3.61 per book. The books pur- 
chased would be apportioned among two 
hundred municipal libraries at the rate of 
three hundred books per library. 

According to the standard set by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, a library should 
have one to three volumes per capita; and, 
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in no case, less than six thousand volumes. 
The number of books provided to town li- 
braries is therefore, ridiculously low. It is to 
be noted, however, that the municipal librar- 
ies we have in mind are, for the present, 
essentially demonstration units of what pub- 
lic library service is. Technically speaking, 
we are not yet putting up municipal libraries 
—simply deposit stations which we hope to 
develop in time into real municipal libraries. 
(Some Filipino librarians are against the Mu- 
nicipal Library Act because it spreads too thin 
over a wide area our library service. They 
believe that the establishment of bookmobile 
units would be more effective.) 

A preliminary survey showed that, among 
our adult nonstudent population, only five 
books are read (from cover to cover) every 
year by every one hundred people, or one 
twentieth of a book per year for each person. 
We do not intend, with our present library 
program, to raise this to one book a month. 
Our immediate objective is, rather, to raise it 
to at least one book a year. Under our present 
rules, books may be kept out for five days 
only. A book may thus be circulated as many 
as six times a month or 72 times a year. 
Theoretically, therefore, 300 books can be 
circulated 21,600 times in a year—a figure 
much bigger than the average population of 
our towns. 


Requesting Gifts 


Our town librarians or custodians are con- 
tinually being urged to campaign for the do- 
nation of books as well as to interest the 
members of their local council in the needs 
of their library and to persuade them to set 
aside at least $200 as a beginning for the 
purchase of books. 

The Municipal Library Act also provides 
the minimum sum for the purchase of equip- 
ment. This amount is being used primarily 
for the purchase of the necessary boxes and 
padlocks to be used in sending the books 
from Manila to the different municipalities 
or from town to town. The municipalities, 
therefore, will have to provide their own fur- 
niture and equipment. 

Considering the foregoing, and in order to 
make the library law effective, the bureau has 
prescribed the following requirements for the 
establishment of local libraries: 

A suitable reading room which can accomodate 
at least twenty persons 

At least four reading tables that can accommo 
date a minimum of twenty readers at a time 
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At least twenty chairs 

A local librarian or custodian 

At least two bookshelves sufficient to accommo- 
date from three to five hundred books 

A signboard. 


It is also required that the town bind itself 
to comply with all the regulations of the Bu- 
reau of Public Libraries now in force, and 
with those that may hereafter be prescribed. 
And finally, the town should set aside at least 
$200 annually for subscriptions to periodicals 
and magazines. : 

In our campaign for the establishment of 
local libraries, we have emphasized that, if a 
town cannot afford to provide such necessary 
items of equipment as chairs, tables, and 
bookshelves, the help of local civic societies 
and citizens should be enlisted. 


After Eighteen Months 


Although the Municipal Library Act was 
approved on June 18, 1949 and made effec- 
tive on the same date, the funds provided 
for its implementation were not released until 
September 29, 1949. 

About the middle of December 1950, im- 
port and currency controls were instituted by 
the government. As a result, over $100,000 
worth of books ordered directly from the 
United States were witheld by the publishers. 
Soon after the approval of the law we had 
requested about a hundred different publish- 
ers in the United States to give us their maxi- 
mum discounts to public libraries. Many 
acted favorably on our requests. Before the 
controls, we were buying books directly from 
them at an average cost of $3.62 per book. 
After the institution of the controls, we had 
to buy from the local market at an average 
cost of $5.80 per volume. This rise in prices, 
together with the delay in the release of 
funds, has greatly affected the early organi- 
zation of municipal libraries. 

More serious than either of the setbacks 
mentioned above was the reduction by our 
Congress, beginning July 1, 1950, of the 
amount provided for the purchase of books, 
from $217,000 to $81,000 (barely one third 
of the original amount). It is doubtful that, 
in the next three or four years, Congress can 
be prevailed upon to restore the original 
amount. It is equally doubtful that we can 
buy one book during the current fiscal year. 
As it is, it will be impossible to carry out in 
twenty years the library development program 
originally scheduled for five years. 
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As of this date, there are already 78 mu- 
nicipal libraries in operation. Books in suf. 
ficient number to establish 50 more libraries 
have already been processed. 

Of the 78 municipal libraries in actual 
operation, 48 were organized under the old 
rules and had been in operation before the 
enactment of the law. Only 30 libraries are 
strictly new libraries. It has been found 
necessary not to provide the old libraries with 
books purchased out of the funds provided 
in the Municipal Libraries Act, unless the 
towns concerned have first agreed to comply 
with the new requirements. 

The 48 old municipal libraries were previ- 
ously given books mostly donated by the 
American people, or taken from the surplus 
left by the United States Army in the Philip- 
pines. Those libraries which reorganized 
were given additional books bought out of 
the Municipal Library Act appropriations 
Only the purchased books were cataloged 
and classified. 

No accurate or complete statistical reports 
on the daily or monthly book circulation and 
references consulted in the local libraries are 
available, because the books of the 48 old 
municipal libraries are unclassified ; and their 
custodians, except those of the libraries which 
have since been reorganized, have not under- 
gone any training and are not, therefore, in 
a position to prepare their reports, notwith- 
standing repeated circulars or memoranda 
telling them how. These untrained custodians 
have to be trained or replaced gradually. 


Problem of Personnel 


One of the most serious problems that face 
the bureau is the almost total lack of qualified 
persons that can be employed as local librari- 
ans or custodians. The training of library 
workers in the Philippines has been rather 
slow; and very few have taken library science 
courses, perhaps largely because of the rela- 
tively low salaries given library workers 

To solve this problem, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Libraries put out a handbook on municipal 
libraries in July 1949. The handbook at 
tempts to reproduc e the essential rules of the 
office and indicate to the library custodians 
or untrained librarians how to do the routine 
work in a library. The handbook is also in- 
tended to serve as guide to all local officials 
and citizens interested in the establishment 
of town public libraries. It sets forth the re- 
quirements and describes how to comply with 
them. The handbook is not however, in- 
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tended to replace the required two-week 
training prescribed by the rules. 

Most of our town librarians are high 
school graduates, some are college students, 
and one is a full-fledged pharmacist. Most 
are non-civil-service eligibles. The smallest 
recorded salary of a library custodian is $35 
a month, while the highest is $120. The 
most common salaries range from $50 to $80. 
Although it is our desire to raise salaries, we 
are aware this cannot be done right away, 
considering the present financial condition 
of our country, and considering the salary 
scale of local officials, which is much lower 
than that of national employees. Philippine 
town officials are poorly paid. The salaries of 
our custodians are not lower than the salaries 
of many ranking local officials. 

One of the vital functions of the municipal 
library which is at present being emphasized 
is its use as a local office of government in- 
formation. Upon our initiative, Congress en- 
acted a law increasing the number of Philip- 
pine public documents to be given free to the 
Bureau of Public Libraries for distribution 
among town libraries. We were prompted to 
seek the approval of this law because of our 
belief that many local officials are ignorant 
of the activities, plans, and achievements of 
the government. Due to such ignorance, they 
are often helpless to combat the propaganda 
being waged by dissident elements. 

We also believe that numerous govern- 
ment publications, which can be of great 
practical use to our people, are rendered use- 
less because of the poor system of distributing 
them. Under our plan, such valuable publica- 
tions as those on hog and poultry raising and 
gardening will find their way to those for 
whom they are primarily intended. 

We have realized since the beginning that, 
if the public libraries we are to establish are 
to be active and positive instruments in our 
national growth, they should be provided 
with books which can be utilized by the great- 
er mass of our people, who actually are not 
very familiar with the English language al- 
though literate enough to read books in the 
various dialects. With this idea in mind, as 
soon as the municipal libraries act was ap- 
proved, we circularized book dealers and ae 3 
lishers all over the Philippines requesting 
them to furnish us with a list of their books in 
the dialects. To our surprise, the lists sent to 
us by the publishers and book dealers did not 


contain more than two hundred titles. 


This scarcity can be attributed to the war. 
Most local printing presses were destroyed or 
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taken away by the Japanese for the scrap iron. 
Moreover, many of the publications listed 
were not suitable for public library purposes. 
A great number of them were prayer books. 
For the time being, therefore, most of the 
books that can be given to our municipal li- 
braries are written in English, with only a 
few in the dialects and in Spanish. 

During the last eighteen months we have 
sent library organizers to the various prov- 
inces to confer with local officials and to ac- 
quaint them with our requirements for the 
establishment of local libraries as well as the 
extent of the service we expect to give. Only 
recently a member of the staff of the Munic- 
ipal Libraries Division visited the provinces 
of Samar, Leyte, and Negros Occidental, trav- 
eling over two thousand kilometers overland. 
He was able to confer with sixteen groups 
consisting of town mayors, councilors, civic 
leaders, and school authorities. To each of 
these groups he explained the history of li- 
braries, their importance, the requirements 
for their establishment, how to comply with 
such requirements, and what the Bureau of 
Public Libraries expects to give to each mu- 
nicipal library. 


People Want Libraries 


At this time there are significant develop- 
ments in our library program. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the people in the 
towns are anxious to have public libraries. 
Appeals for their help have met generous re- 
action. In many instances the $200 required 
for subscription is covered by donations, 
which include many items of equipment as 
well as books. And some persons have of- 
fered their homes for library quarters, in the 
absence of suitable buildings. Until now, 
however, most libraries are housed in munic- 
ipal buildings. Two towns—Bolinao and 
Alaminos, in the province of Pangasinan— 
constructed their own library buildings out of 
local voluntary contributions. 

The Bolinao Muncipal Library deserves 
special mention. During the town fiesta in 
1948, Bolinao realized a surplus of $2,000, 
and it was decided to use the amount for a 
library building. And as this sum was not 
sufficient, it was decided to collect voluntary 
contributions. In less than a year $4,000 more 
was raised. While the people were busy rais- 
ing the amount, a local civic society came for- 
ward with a big lot near the plaza for the li- 
brary site. By June of last year the building 

(Continued on page 63) 
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JN December, 1946 Mary Marquis, a young 

graduate nurse, was sent to Silliman Uni- 
versity in the Philippines to help in the work 
of restoration after the war. Upon arrival, 
she found she was supposed to establish a 
school of nursing. Students were eager to 
enroll; but no textbooks were available, and 
no housing facilities. To the young nurse the 
case at first seemed hopeless: tuition must be 
charged, and many of the applicants, so eager 
to come, could not afford to pay. Each had 
a story to tell—a story of suffering and hard- 
ship. Some had lost parents ; others, brothers 
pos ie and all had little means of sup- 
port, but were filled with the idea of gaining 
an education that they might be useful in 
rebuilding their country. Selecting the fortu- 
nate ones for the first class was most difficult, 
especially since this was to be one of the first 
nursing schools on a collegiate level in the 
islands. 

Friends at home had offered to assist Miss 
Marquis. Here, indeed, was a golden oppor- 
tunity for them. But what should she ask for 
first? Certainly books were one essential, for 
how could one teach without textbooks? The 
nurse decided to make money, given her be- 
fore she left home, go as fas as possible in 
aiding students with tuition fees. 

The appeal for textbooks came to me, a 
reference librarian in Bloomington, IIlinois, 
who represented a group of friends inter- 
ested in the school. I appealed to nurses in 
the immediate community, to schools of nurs- 
ing, and to nurses in the United States 
through the columns of R.N. and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing. The response was 
immediate, and almost overwhelming, for it 
entailed much correspondence, as well as 
familiarity with a field of literature new to 
me. Some offers had to be tactfully refused, 
since the books were outdated. Some corre- 
spondents offered to pay postage, mailing the 
books directly to the school. Others would 
gladly give books if the postage were paid. 

Back issues of nursing magazines, as well 
as current ones, were also a necessary part of 
the library. Because binding facilities were 
not available at Silliman, periodicals, before 
being mailed, were bound in uniform buck- 


* Reference Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
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Adventure in Foreign Friendship 
By Elizabeth G. Abraham * 


ram through the courtesy of a local book- 
binder, and shipping expenses were paid by 
him. A complete index of all books and 
periodicals mailed to the school was kept to 
avoid too much duplication and to provide 
a permanent record. 

Money was needed to continue this adven- 
ture. Friends rallied. They believed that a 
local physician who had lost his life in the 
Philippines, could be honored in no better 
way than by establishing a library and fund 
in his memory. As a result of public interest, 
the Dr. Leroy Yolton Memorial Fund was 
established, the reference librarian of With- 
ers Public Library acting as chairman. A 
treasurer and two other persons were ap- 
pointed by a local church to work with her 
A letter stating the purpose of the fund was 
sent to members of the county medical asso- 
ciation, to local nursing associations, to fellow 
graduates, to former patients and friends 
Funds were received from many unexpected 
sources. A newspaper article made friends 
of strangers in faraway places, and the maga- 
zine appeals reached several persons who had 
served in the war and knew from experience 
what the value of such a school would be 





Newly constructed dormitory, library, and 
classroom building for students at the 
School of Nursing, Silliman University. 


As a result of this undertaking, it was 
possible to provide not only suitable new 

ks for the library and equipment for the 
school of nursing at Silliman University, but 
also a scholarship fund. 

In selecting new books, it was necessary to 
prepare a bibliography of some hundred 
numbered titles. These were chosen from 
lists of books suggested for libraries in 
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schools of nursing by the National League 
of Nursing Education, by catalogs of nursing 
and medical textbooks, and with the help of 
nursing school directors. When the com- 
pleted list was finally sent to Miss Marquis, 
it was only necessary for her to order the 
books she wished, by number, a duplicate 
copy having been kept on file here in Bloom- 
ington. The next step was to secure a book- 
plate to show that the books were to com- 
prise a memorial library. A local artist and 
printer worked to make this most acceptable 


gift. 
The Personal Touch 


All this became more than just a long dis- 
tance project. Correspondence was begun 
with some of the faculty of Silliman Univer- 
sity who were coming to the United States 
for study. As a result, thirteen Filipino mem- 
bers of the university group composed of the 
chief librarian, six faculty members, and six 
students, were entertained in Bloomington 
homes. Every effort was made to have them 
meet people and see places of interest in 
their own fields. As guests, they contributed 
much to make these visits memorable for 
many citizens of Bloomington. The visiting 
librarian, Pedro D. Dimaya, spoke before the 
county library association and made contacts 
with several state and university libraries, 
which have been most helpful to him. Trans- 
portation costs for some of the books he re- 
ceived were paid from the memorial fund, 
and one of the teachers of home arts, from 
the staff of the nursing school, was allowed 
to select books of particular interest to her 
students. During Mr. Dimaya’s absence, 
books at Silliman University were cataloged 
by an American librarian, on leave of absence 
from India, where she is now assisting in 
establishing and visiting school libraries. 

Books, scholarships, teachers, and students 
do not make a nursing school. Equipment is 
necessary. When asked if “Mrs. Chase” 
could be sent to the school, the fund chair- 
man was at first a bit confused as to the 
identity of the lady. But before too long, 
Mrs. Chase was traveling to the Philippines 
in care of a bishop returning from the United 
States. Her arrival was greeted with a school 
reception much to the amusement of the 
nurses because only a few persons among 
those invited knew she was but a dummy 
figure. 

The small quarters of the nursing school 
were soon outgrown. A new wing was 
needed to house the nurses and provide a 
more suitable home for the library. The Dr. 
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IN THE LIBRARY 


Leroy W. Yolton Memorial Fund's contribu- 
tion of $1,000 made it possible to go ahead 
with the plans for the nursing building. 
When finally erected, the building provided 
for a special room to house the memorial 
library. 

Since November 1947 the Dr. Leroy W. 
Yolton Memorial Fund has received over 
$6,000, and has expended for books, equip- 
ment, scholarships, and building, some 
$3,700. Within the next few months, it must 
provide more books and equipment to help 
the school meet standard requirements. It 1s 
hoped that further contributions will be re- 
ceived in order to carry out this program and 
to provide for scholarships through an in- 
vested sum of money. That the experiment 
has been worth while, both for the donors 
and the recipients, is well expressed in a re- 
cent letter from a student nurse who has 
received a scholarship for four years and who 
graduated with the first class in April 1951. 

I hope to return home after I finish so that I 
can be of help to the many people who need some- 
one to give them enlightenment about good health 
and healthful living. I do hope too that I can do 
the most that I may serve the purpose of the 
memorial fund. With this blessing that is given 
me I look towards you there, though far, yet will- 
ing to extend help to us. I thank you very much 
and I pray that the seed you have planted in me 
will bear the fruits that will glorify God and will 
make you happy too. 


The outreach of this adventure has not 
been confined to the Philippines—it has gone 
out to India and Iran, where it is making 
contacts for authors in the United States 
writing of nursing history in foreign lands. 
Need a librarian’s horizon be confined to the 
limits of her own desk? Indeed not, for 
books are passports to many lands. To have 
helped in some small measure, to open up a 
port of printed words in a far-off country, 
has been a most satisfying adventure. 


ol 





Souvenir de Paris 


By H. Philip Spratt * 


HE sunlit coast of Normandie stretched 
far beneath, as the plane for Paris 
droned on its course. Farther inland the 
fields and farmsteads, the roads outlined in 
poplars, toute la belle France, became hidden 
under continuous cloud. Mr. Tarps peered 
from his cabin porthole, over the vast deso- 
lation, until in the distance a phantom shape 
toomed up ahead. Some minutes later it 
stood out, sharp and clear, as the proud sum- 
mit of the Tour Eiffel midst an ocean of 
cloud; all that could be seen of Paris, or in- 
deed of Mother Earth. The plane circled 
round, like some monstrous bird in search of 
its nest; and then (as Tarps felt in his 
stomach) started its descent into the brouil- 
lard parisien. Houses, all aslant, rose to meet 
him, and flashed past at incredible speed. 
Bump: the avion bounced on terra firma, le 
port aérien de Paris. 

Peter Tarps had come here, in the old 
peaceful times, to collect material for an 
article on French librarianship. In the course 
of his vacation he planned to visit some of 
the more important reference libraries in 
Paris ; but certain special researches on “docu- 
mentation” caused our studious Tarps to 
spend most of his time in the Bibliothéque 
Municipale, rue Beaudeplace. . . . 

Thus one tedious afternoon, on his return 
from an invitation lunch, Tarps sat in the 
close atmosphere of the Bibliothéque Munici- 
pale, and tried in vain to concentrate on some 
alphabetical entries in the card cabinets, les 
fichiers de documentation. That elaborate 
lunch, et les bons vins de France, had their 
effect; he could feel merciful slumber about 
to claim him. The prospect of another three 
monotonous hours seemed almost unbear- 


able. 


Then all of a sudden the door opened, and 
a little mademoiselle librarian, the daintiest 
he had ever seen, ran into the room. She 
fluttered past him, up into one of the tall 
chairs at the side bench, and became at once 
absorbed in the neat piles of unbound peri- 
odicals. 

Tarps could not fail to notice her, slim and 
petite, perched on her tall chair comme un 
petit enfant. Her little face was clever and 
pleasant. Tarps needed no second invitation 


* Librarian of the Science Museum, London, England. 
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to mount beside mademoiselle, and help her 
prepare some of the periodicals to be bound 
Her soft nasal tones amused him, as she de. 
scribed her méthode de travail. She soon had 
Tarps in animated conversation, interested to 
hear about the libraries of New York, about 
life in America, la Statue de Liberté, le mal 
de mer; for she had never crossed the Atlan 
tic, this petite bibliothécaire parisienne 

Thus in pleasant camaraderie the hours 
soon passed, until those periodicals were all 
complete for the binders. Mademoiselle re. 
ferred to her petite montre, said il faut des- 
cendre, and prepared to slip from her chair 
to the floor. Tarps rose and opened the door 
loth to see her depart. The charm of her 
conversation and smile had transformed the 
afternoon for him; and it had passed all to 
soon. 


More Research Needed 
Further studies in librarianship caused 
Tarps to see more of this little mademoiselle 
Indeed, their chance encounters afforded hin 
such pleasure that he tried to meet her as 
often as possible. She seemed to understand 
the atrocious French of our poor New Yorker, 
and proved a most helpful and pleasant little 
comrade. 

One afternoon she offered to conduct him 
round the service de reliure, to see the peri 
odicals and some historical parchment manu- 
scripts bound into volumes. She herself 
demonstrated the brochure machines, but 
their technical details escaped Mr. Tarps ; he 
had become too absorbed in the fascination 
of her clever little hands, the most delicate 
he had ever seen. Her movements seemed 
impulsive as those of a child, but she carried 
herself with the poise and pride of a duchess 
albeit a small one. Her clever little face 
animated in conversation, resumed in repose 
that calm sadness of the Normandie peasant; 
but her smile was fresh and radiant. She had 
no red paint on her lips; elle ne fumait pas 

On another memorable occasion, his last 
afternoon in Paris, the little bibliothécaire 
invited Tarps into the Nouvelle Salle, not 
then open to the public, and remained there 
alone with him for some time. She led him 
all round, and described the place in detail 
Tarps stood there beside her, head and shoul- 
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ders above the little brunette, pad and pencil 
in hand to note the main points of her dis- 
course; but concentration became difficult for 
him. The barren technicalities of librarian- 
ship could not compete with the human 
charm of this petite bibliothécaire, her serious 
face, the softness of her nasal intonation. 
Tarps realised all this as she concluded, in 
simple French that even he could understand. 
He opened the door for her, and felt a 
sudden chill of loneliness as she passed from 
him, out into the open corridor. 


One Lonesome American 


The sense of loss deepened as he sat alone 
later, in the public salle de lecture, and tried 
td decipher the notes made from her dicta- 
tion. He soon realised the practical need of 
that little French librarian to help him in his 
technical difficulties. He did not suspect the 
more human need of the petite mademoiselle, 
to hear once more her soft nasal tones, to see 
once more her timid smile and those delicate 
little hands. Too late: she had departed. 

Cold and miserable, he passed from under 
the main portal of the Bibliothéque Munici- 
pale, out into the rue Beaudeplace, on that 
final afternoon. Then as he turned the corner 
into the bustle of the boulevards, absorbed 
in the stream of pedestrians, there came an- 
other stab of loneliness, an absurd sense of 
bereavement. These cold unfamiliar faces 
had no smile, no comfort for him, as had the 
petite bibliothécaire. 

An hour still remained to Tarps before 
dinner, ample time to meditate ; so he passed 
his usual entrée du Métro, and continued on 
foot; no need to arrive in the pension before 
the sacred sept heures. In sad preoccupation 
he tramped on, past the brilliant cafés, out 
into the quieter residential suburbs, and so 
reached the pension in time for his last lone- 
some dinner in Paris. 

Then he retired upstairs to prepare for de- 
parture. In that cheerless little chambre de 
pension, he sat on the bed and contemplated 
the neat piles of printed papers and manu- 
script notes, the fruits of his short but strenu- 
ous “vacation’’ in Paris. It all passed before 
him in retrospect ; the hours of laborious at- 
tention to detail, the softer personal memo- 
ties of that petite mademoiselle bibliothé- 
caire. 

From the moment of their first encounter 
her small stature, her daintiness, had amused 
Mr. Tarps. Then came the pleasure of their 
conversations ; she had smiled upon the poor 
Américain, all alone in Paris. Her personal 
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charm had seemed to humanize his arid stud- 
ies in librarianship; she satisfied at once his 
need for help say ited for sa ag F 
In all the problems of their métier he cou d 
turn to her, aller chercher la petite biblio- 
thécaire. 

Alone in the silence of that little bedroom, 
he seemed to hear once more her soft re- 
sponse, patient simple French that he could 
understand. Then her final ‘“Bonsoir, mon- 
sieur’ in the salle de lecture, and their com- 
panionship had come to an abrupt end. 

Thus on the eve of departure, Tarps came 
to understand, too late, all she had meant for 
him, and to treasure the memories of her soft 
radiance. There remained, he realized, much 
indeed to learn in Paris, quite apart from li- 
brarianship, under the care of this petite 
mademoiselle ; but the time had come for him 
to leave her and return to New York... . 

Years have passed. Mr. Tarps has become 
old and sedate; but he still remembers his 
visit to Paris . . . the Bibliothéque Muni- 
cipale in the rue Beaudeplace . . . the petite 
mademoiselle. 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 
(Continued from page 59) 

was ready to be painted, and the library was 
accommodated in it before this job was done. 

The library building has two stories. The 
first is divided into three apartments, which 
are being rented at $20 a month each. One is 
occupied by a drugstore, the second by a re- 
freshment parlor, and the third by a tailor 
shop. Rentals are used for the salary of the 
library custodian. The library is located on 
the second floor. In the neighboring town of 
Alaminos a library building costing $5,000 
has been built. This building also was paid 
for out of funds contributed by the people, 
realized out of the proceeds of the town 
fiesta. 

Binalbagan, Negros Occidental, has the 
distinction of being the first town in the 
country to construct a library building out of 
local or municipal government appropriation. 
One remarkable thing about this library is 
that local materials were used in its construc- 
tion almost exclusively. It has also been so 
designed as to be most convenient in a tropi- 
cal country like the Philippines. Not costly, 
yet it is “functional in design, hospitable in 
appearance.” We expect to see more like it 
in the next few years. 
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Expanding under Handicaps 


By Marjorie Johns Schaeve * 


HE University of Illinois High School 
Library is a demonstration and in some 
ways an experimental library. It is an in- 
tegral part of the high school, but the library 
is administratively a part of the university 
library, and the librarian is a member of the 
library staff with professorial rank. Like so 
many other high school libraries, it is handi- 
capped by badly crowded quarters—there are 
not enough seats, nor enough shelf space; 
work space is inadequate, and there are no 
conference rooms, projection room, or listen- 
ing rooms. In spite of these handicaps, how- 
ever, the library has been successful in three 
special areas: establishing a working partner- 
ship with the faculty, starting an extensive 
i, ete program, and obtaining wide- 
spread student participation in library affairs. 
Uni High's teachers consider the library an 
essential part of their teaching equipment, as 
does the principal. Revolving classroom col- 
lections in industrial arts, home economics, 
and English; active reserves for biology, 
French, art, music, physical education, social 
studies, and English; frequent use of library 
resources for group and individual projects 
in most classes; widespread use of films, 
slides, filmstrips, and recordings throughout 
the school—all these give evidence that li- 
brary materials are an integral part of the 
school curriculum. 


Need for Planning 


In these crowded quarters, special attention 
has to be given to scheduling, and every effort 
is made to adjust the schedule to the needs 
of students and teachers who wish to use li- 
brary materials. A class wishes to come to the 
library. To provide space for them, students 
from study halls may be asked to sign out 
materials at the beginning of the period and 
return immediately to their study room. Fre- 
quently two or three classes may wish to use 
the library at one time. Perhaps each class 
will move its basic reserve collection to the 
classroom so the library will be available to 
those students from all three classes who wish 
to search for additional materials. When the 
conflict is limited to two classes, the teachers 
try to arrange their work so that one class 


* Librarian, University High School, Urbana, Ulinois 
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uses the library the first half of the hour, and 
the second group comes during the last half 
Of course this tight schedule requires advance 
arrangements. Teachers understand and co- 
operate. 


Consulting the Teachers 


Classification and arrangement of materials 
also are adapted to the needs of our teachers 
If there is a choice in classification for a book, 
for example, to be used principally in art or 
in biology, the teacher is consulted to deter- 
mine which number will provide for greatest 
use. Similarly, our pamphlet file does not 
always follow accepted subject headings, for 
we consult with our teachers and assign sub- 
ject headings which will be most useful for 
their courses. Sometimes the conventional 
approach is used for materials needed by 
more than one class, but we do not hesitate 
to reclassify temporarily to fit the unit organi- 
zation of a teacher who suggests that another 
heading would be more useful. The new and 
temporary heading is written on a colored 
slip bearing the teacher's name, and stapled 
to the cover. 

Occasionally a major reorganization of li- 
brary materials will be undertaken at the re- 
quest of teachers. Occupational pamphlets 
are now being revised from entries by indi- 
vidual occupation to a classified system which 
will make it possible for students to survey 
the variety of occupations available in a given 
broad field. 

The principal's request, four years ago, 
that the library assume responsibility for the 
audio-visual program was readily granted 
The use of these newer forms of library ma- 
terial has really mushroomed since then and 
is NOW an outstanding feature of the library 
Red tape has been reduced to a minimum, 
and films are now almost as available to our 
classes as are printed materials. Teachers are 
encouraged to fill out requisition blanks and 
leave them in the library at the earliest pos- 
sible date, but requests will be handled as 
late as the day before showing. As soon as 
booking has been completed, teachers are in- 
formed of the dates for which films have 
been scheduled. Films are delivered to the 
library where teachers may pick them up the 
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afternoon before the scheduled showing. The 
library is fortunate in having the university's 
visual aids service collection readily available ; 
otherwise, longer advance notice would be 
needed. 

All audio-visual equipment is centralized 
in the library, including two sound motion 
picture projectors, two recording machines, 
six phonographs, glass slide, slide film, and 
opaque projectors. Scheduling these machines 
through the library has made them equally 
available to all teachers. Since the library 
does not have sufficient space for storing all 
this equipment, it is kept in various class- 
rooms and moved from room to room as 
needed. 

The library staff instructs both teachers 
and students in the use of the equipment, 
and they may use it themselves. This practice 
encourages interest and promotes greater use 
of films and recordings. Each class in the 
school supplies its own projectionist, thus 
making it unnecessary to call students from 
study hall for this service. Students volunteer 
as projectionists before the first films are 
scheduled in the fall, and are trained in the 
proper use of the projector if they are not 
already proficient as a result of experience the 
year before. Teachers are encouraged to learn 
how to operate all the equipment so they will 
be fully acquainted with each machine. 

The phonograph record collection is avail- 
able for both individual and class use. Stu- 
dents may borrow records for overnight or 
the week end. The library does not have a 
listening room, but students wanting to listen 
to records during a study period may arrange 
to use one of the phonographs in a vacant 
classroom. Both music and speech records are 
available, and are cataloged. The sound re- 
cording machines the library has are used 
very heavily, especially in the classroom. 


Students Play an 
Important Part 


University High School Library has been 
successful in its attempts to broaden the base 
of student participation in library affairs. 
There is no formal library club, and no or- 
ganized corps of student assistants, but stu- 
dents are encouraged to serve themselves. 
Self-charging of materials is the rule. Stu- 
dents are instructed in the mysteries of the 
charging system as a part of orientation to the 
library. Wielding the date stamp is every- 
body's privilege. And what matter if some 
overenthusiastic patron occasionally lets him- 
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self go and fills up the date card or decorates 
the charging desk blotter? 

Student self-service has made it possible 
for Uni High’s library to meet the increasing 
use of library materials. They may browse in 
the reserve collections to find the book which 
best fits their purposes. They may search for 
materials in the pamphlet and picture files, 
although they are encouraged not to attempt 
to replace them. They may hunt up the back 
issues of magazines they need for that report 
or group discussion. It is not unusual for 
eight or ten students to be searching the 
shelves of back issues for the magazines they 
wish. 


Often Helpful 


Of course, some students, in their eager- 
ness to get what they want, fail to remember 
those who will come after them, and leave 
the magazines in sad disarray. Sometimes the 
culprit can be identified and brought back to 
correct the disorder he left behind. Fre- 
quently the careless student is counteracted 
by the one who, coming upon disorder, of his 
own accord assumes the responsibility of re- 
arranging the magazines. 

Students frequently volunteer for such 
tasks as writing overdue notices, fling book 
jackets, straightening magazines, selecting 
books for informal displays. If volunteers are 
not available, we visit study rooms and enlist 
assistants ! 

When we request the aid of the art depart- 
ment in designing bulletin board displays, 
specific directions as to design and layout 
are avoided. One of the art students recently 
produced a very striking display on Negro 
History Week for our large hall bulletin 
board, after being supplied with a number 
of appropriate book jackets. Inspired by the 
illustrations in North Star Shining, by Hilde- 
garde Swift, she painted a portrait of a Negro 
which dramatically stopped passers-by. Many 
came into the library to inquire about specific 
books whose jackets had 5 incorporated 
in the display. Mary herself, who has been 
only occasionally a library patron, expressed 
interest in knowing how effective her work 
would be in terms of the reading which 
resulted. 

Because of requests by a number of stu- 
dents, the library is open at noon without 
staff supervision. To my knowledge there has 
never been any serious misuse of this privi- 
lege. When staff members return after lunch 
the room will be well filled with young 

(Continued on page 67) 
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It Took an Earthquake 


By Flaval A. Pearson * 


Pent say, “It can’t be done” in Chehalis. 

The townspeople won't believe you. By 
all the rules and regulations, and according 
to the words of several architects, the Che- 
halis City Library was doomed by the earth- 
quake that rolled through this area April 13, 
1949. 

“Damaged beyond repair,” the architects 
said. “You might as well start from the 
ground up and rebuild.” 

Chehalis, however, has a library board and 
city commission that have come to rebel at 
that word “can’t.” So they went ahead and 
remodeled the old walk-up type Carnegie li- 
brary into as modern a building as you will 
find in any city of five thousand persons. 

The library was a shambles after riding out 
the forty-five-second April 13 quake, severest 
in the modern history of the Pacific North- 
west. Floors were knee deep in books, pic- 
tures were torn from the walls, statues 
toppled, and the brick outer walls were dan- 
gerously cracked in many places. In short, 
few people who viewed the structure saw 
much hope for its restoration. After a quick 
look, city officials feared the old library had 
to go. The news was bad, for city and library 
finances were in no position to pay for a new 
and costly building. 


* Librarian, Chehalis, Washington, Free Public Library. 


Interior of the main reading 
room following the earthquake. 


ORIGINAL ENTRANCE 


Carnegie-type libraries long have been 
noted for their inflexibility. Once a Carnegie 
always a Carnegie, is the thought of most 
architects. They reasoned that the ceiling was 
too low downstairs to change the building 
into a walk-in type library. 

Their city without library facilities and 
their budget nearing the tilting point, board 
members decided the only solution was a re- 
modeling program that would be satisfactory 
—architecturally speaking, economical, and 
speedy. 

The city librarian visited numerous librar- 
ies throughout the state during her enforced 
vacation immediately following the earth- 
quake. She noted what other cities had done 
in the way of remodeling and repair and 
gained information from architects who had 
done the jobs. 

Working with this information, the library 
board employed Silas E. Nelsen of Tacoma, 
an architect who specializes in library design 
and construction. After talking with the Che- 
halins, he prepared sketches and plans for a 
walk-in type structure using to advantage as 
many of the undamaged portions of the old 
library as possible. His idea was to lower 
the basement floor two feet to avoid the Her- 
culean task of raising the ceiling. Plans were 
drawn and redrawn, with the architect mak- 
ing numerous trips to Chehalis to consult the 
librarian and board members about changes 
here and there, short cuts that would not de- 
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tract from structural strength yet might save 
the city money. 

After a relatively short time, bids were 
called for and a contractor went to work. 

Shortly after the first anniversary of the 
earthquake, Chehalis reopened its library. 
Several hundred persons attended the open 
house marking the building’s completion. 
They went away liking the new library and 
commenting particularly on its ground floor, 
walk-in construction style. For years Che- 
halins had been puffing after climbing up the 
hill to the library and then trudging up the 
flight of stairs that led to the second floor 
circulation desk and main reading room. 
They liked the inside coloring, too. The new 
library was gay, pleasant, and easily acces- 
sible. The city rejoiced. 

Briefly, here is the new look Chehalis has 
given its outmoded library: Circulation desk 
and main reading room are on the ground 
floor. In addition, there are the librarian’s 
office, a work room, and public rest rooms on 
this floor. Radiant heating is provided and 
the lighting is fluorescent. Large floor-to- 
ceiling windows front the reading room. 

An attractive staircase located directly be- 
hind the circulation desk leads to the chil- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE REBUILT LIBRARY 


dren’s room upstairs. Another circulation 
desk is located in an outer alcove of the chil- 
dren's room, and from here an attendant can 
supervise visitors there and in the adjoining 
magazine room. Also on the second floor are 
the newspaper file room, stack room, staff 
room, and a room for art exhibitions. 
Perhaps the most unusual part of the en- 
tire library is the color scheme, which in- 
cludes: coral, deep rose, soft blue green, and 
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bamboo yellow. There are variations of all 
these colors, and the over-all effect is gay. 
Surely the Chehalis library will never be 
called dull. 

Desks that formerly were dark have been 
sanded and stained to give a driftwood effect 
to match the new shelving. Legs and body 
parts of the reading tables are a soft blue 
green. 

The entire project, although not yet com- 

leted in detail, will cost close to $45,000, 
But its appraised value is set conservatively 
at $75,000. 

Chehalis is proud of this new library. 
Some residents feel the earthquake may have 
been a blessing in disguise in this instance, 
for now Chehalis has a library building that 
is structurally safe, and modern in every 
respect. 


EXPANDING UNDER HANDICAPS 
(Continued from page 65) 

people studying, reading for pleasure, or talk- 
ing quietly with friends over the pages of an 
open magazine. Not long ago our curiosity 
was aroused as to who was shelving books 
from the truck near the charging desk during 
the noon hour. The very pleasant mystery 
was solved when the shelver was discovered 
at work one day to be one of our senior girls 
who has helped us from time to time. 

Our students feel free to make requests for 
books, magazines, and phonograph records 
which they would like to see in the library 
collection. One boy backed up his request 
for Field and Stream with the theory that our 
magazine collection catered more to girls than 
to boys. One fall two or three of our sub- 
freshman boys came to me at the end of their 
first visit to the library to inquire if we had 
any books on magic. The request revealed a 
gap in our collection so together we examined 
the titles on magic listed in Standard Catalog 
and Children’s Catalog and decided on three 
or four titles to order. Later that year one of 
the boys gave a highly successful magic show 
for a school assembly. This request for mate- 
rials had an unusual sequel. About a year 
later the same boys came to me and suggested 
that I stop buying books on magic. Too many 
of their fellow students were catching on to 
their tricks! 

s 6 


_The true University of these days is a Collection 
of books. 
—THOMAS CARYLE 
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IBRARIANS of today do not vote for a 
return of that all-out, havoc-wreaking 
calamity that was old-style inventory. An- 
nually the library doors were closed to pa- 
trons for perhaps a week, and all staff mem- 
bers descended upon the stacks to devote full 
time to the exacting record-making. There 
was haste, noise, and confusion in locating 
the books, checking records, and attempting 
to complete the job before the deadline. This 
type of inventory took its toll in frayed nerves 
and strained eyes, and resulted in a none-too- 
accurate book check. The public, too, re- 
sented the interruption of service. As a re- 
sult the custom of annual inventory in many 
libraries has lapsed for some years. 

But the old-time periodic check-up has 
been missed, and librarians are now casting 
about for new methods which will provide 
the benefits of inventory and eliminate the 
drawbacks. In these days of emphasis on im- 
proved public relations, the ‘open door’ pol- 
icy in inventory is being adopted more and 
more widely. We never lock our customers 
out while librarians are on duty. Nowadays 
while the staff serves its patrons as usual, a 
special crew of inventory takers goes quietly 
about its task of continuous book checking. 

In the University of Washington library of 
six hundred thousand volumes we took no in- 
ventory for the twelve years, 1937 to 1949. 
The circulation desk staff carried on a limited 
search routine, but it was in no way a check 
of the whole collection. It caught only those 
books that could not be located when patrons 
asked for them. The need for a thorough in- 
ventory became increasingly apparent as the 
years went on and accident brought to light 
discrepancies in some books and _ records 
which hinted at peculiarities of wider pro- 
portions. 

In July 1949 we hired a clerical staff to be- 
gin a complete book check. Under the super- 
vision of a librarian, six and eight clericals 
carried on the work in teams of two. One 
read the call numbers from a drawer of the 
shelf list, and the other located the books on 
the shelves or the cards in the charge files. As 
they found the books they marked in red pen- 
cil the shelf list card, the book, and the book 


* Senior Assistant, Circulation Division, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle 
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Inventory Up to Date 
By Chloe T. Sivertz * 
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card. Thus if books or cards turned up later 
without the red marks, it was immediatel 
evident that they had not been inventoried 
The mark also insured against hasty or care- 
less checking. The checker had to take each 
book from the shelf and open it in order to 
mark it. At the same time, he looked for 
marking errors and mending needs. He also 
listed each leather-bound book so it could be 
located later and treated with preservative oil 

The student workers had various schedules § 
of two or three hours’ duration, and the work © 
was varied enough to prevent fatigue and its 
attendant inaccuracies. Rarely were more than 
two teams on duty at once, so there was no 
crowding at the files, and they could get at 
the books in the stacks quietly without dis. 
turbing those studying there. There was no 
confusion or disruption of service 

If the checkers found the book out on a 
current charge, they marked the book card 
and shelf list card in red and considered the 
book found. Each team checked and re 
checked its missing books against the stack 
shelves and charge files during the period of 
a month, and then made a “missing” slip and 
card for each book not found. These missing 
slips carry the accession number as well as 
the copy number, and are filed in a special 
“missing” file. The cards are filed in the 
master charge file at circulation desk. They 
bear the same information as the slip plus 
the date and the stamp, “missing at inven- 
tory.” A librarian checks the “missing file 
of slips each month and considers for replace- 
ment books that have been 
months. She orders replacements for some 
immediately and for others only after a year 
elapses. She notifies the catalog division at 
this time of those which are not to be replaced 
and which may be withdrawn. The catalog 
division withdraws the missing copies when 
the replacements are cataloged so that there 
is only one handling of the shelf list for this 
operation. If there is delay in receiving the 
order, they allow a year for the new copy to 
arrive before withdrawing the missing vol- 
ume. During the year interval, the ‘missing 
cards in the charge file eliminate the need to 
search again for the same book 

In the course of the inventory the workers 
found many withdrawn books in place on the 
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shelves. When such a book comes back in the 
ordinary course of events, the librarian does 
not always discover that it has been with- 
drawn, and she returns the book to the 
stacks, where it will probably remain unused 
as long as it is not shown in the catalog. In- 
ventory enabled us to reinstate withdrawn 
books and put them back into full service. In 
the first year of inventory the number of re- 
instatements mounted to 222, a gain of 129 
over the previous year. 


And That's Not All 

Other benefits of the first cycle of inven- 
tory are equally apparent and satisfying. Five 
thousand books which were in need of mend- 
ing and which might not have been caught 
otherwise were taken from the shelves and 
repaired. Books lost on the shelves through 
marking errors were brought to light, and 
their records corrected. We built up a per- 
manent record of leather-bound books which 
will eliminate the hit-or-miss oiling of books, 
and allow us to give proper care to all our 
leather as time permits. 

The master charge file or “indicator” file 
at the circulation desk includes location cards, 
known as ‘‘red tops,” for books shelved out 
of place. These location cards give informa- 
tion on all copies and editions of titles 
shelved out of order. Since the indicator file 
is used constantly in directing students to the 
various collections and branches, it is essen- 
tial that it should be up to date. As they 
checked the indicator file for books in circu- 
lation, the inventory workers took the oppor- 
tunity to compare.each red top with the shelf 
list for accuracy. The value of the red top re- 
vision is in itself inestimable. 

To the catalog division the all-important 
result was the correction of records, and the 
complete checking of the shelf list. During 
the last several years, clerical workers have 
supervised the marking of books, and the 
small number of errors found by inventory 
assured the catalogers that the work is being 
done satisfactorily. The circulation and ret- 
erence divisions found inventory’s greatest 
usefulness in the correction of the catalog and 
the indicator file, and the complete shelf read- 
ing job which was like house-cleaning. The 
staff of the fifteen branches that were inven- 
toried reported much the same satisfaction 
with the work in their own libraries. 


To everyone it will be a great pleasure to 
be able to replace lost books promptly, and 
to remove from the catalog titles no longer 
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available for use. There is nothing so frus- 
trating to the patron and so humiliating to 
the librarian as the report, “We can’t locate 
the book you want.’’ Inventory is far more 
valuable if it is a regular part of the library 
routine, and we plan to make ours go on con- 
tinuously. When one check is completed we 
shall start over again. 

This inventory of six hundred thousand 
volumes took us twenty-one months to com- 
plete. We used a clerical staff of 440 hours 
a month, or an average of five and one half 
half-time persons. A librarian gave two hours 
a day to supervision. The next inventory will 
go more quickly and be less expensive in time 
and personnel because the collection is in 
good order now, and many of the problems 
which rose to confront us no longer exist. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN'S LAMENT 


To THE PUPILS: 


Deliver me from readers who, 
On the eve reports are due, 
Tear in for a short, thin book, 
Judging it by slender look. 


Another type from which I shy 

Is he who will not read an “I” 
Story, even if it’s good 

And test of time full well has stood. 


The poetry-hater’s another one 
To serve whom it is far from fun. 
He indicts it all as lofty fluff, 
Soft, sentimental, sissy-stuff. 


Psychology goes quite to waste 
Even when with logic braced; 
Despite my salesmanship and talk, 
They nurse their prejudice and balk. 


THE TEACHERS: 


Teachers who fail to return 

Best sellers, blind to notice stern, 
Cause in my forehead frowning lines, 
Especially since they won't pay fines. 


Some there are who read no book, 
But use the library as a nook 

To work in, or, for social ends, 

To chat and laugh aloud with friends 


And there are those, who, sans forewarning, 
Assign reports for the next morning. 

Our books are stolen, or are torn, 

And half the class is left forlorn 


Impervious to smile or glower, 
They disregard me, sweet or sour 
Would yew like to be propinquent 
To teachers who are so delinquent? 
IRMA SCHWEIKART 
Bayside, New York, High School Library 
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By Riva 


HE truest judges of America’s reading 

habits, we have come to believe, are not 
the publishers, or the librarians, or Mr. Leigh 
and his learned associates—they are doctors, 
beauty parlor operators, and streetcar com- 
pany owners. And of course even these 
people have not explored the possibilities of 
the situation. We have not frequented office 
waiting rooms enough to test recently the an- 
cient joke about the age of magazines usually 
found in such spots, but streetcars are another 
matter, one on which we can speak with the 
authority of an ancient student, habitué, and 
critic. True enough, we have not wandered 
up and down the cars scanning the bands of 
color above the windows, but in between wait- 
ing from one month to the next to see who 
will be the new ‘Miss Cal Transit,’’ we find 
ourselves confronted with the same brands of 
shampoo, the advantages of joining the Ma- 
rines, and the various types of negligee from 
which we modestly avert our eyes. 





Tips for the Library 


In our more public-relations-minded as- 
pects, we conjure up the idea of what the 
library could do with such a band of space 
and a captive audience—weekly selected ex- 
cerpts from a current book, and a sign, ‘What 
happens next? Continue this daring adven- 
ture in a copy of Death on a Dusty Road to 
be found at the nearest branch of your public 
library."” Perhaps a particularly juicy series 
of quotes, which would lead passengers to the 
rear of the car, might even win the undying 
gratitude of the transit companies and result 
in free use of their space. But failing such 
grandiose schemes, we provide ourselves as 
do our car mates with something to distract 
us from the endless view of Hollywood 
Boulevard. 


In one of the more varied bits of our ex- 
rience, we made up once a series of printed 
kmarks, one of which contained sugges- 
tions for streetcar reading, suggestions geared 
to the Baltimore transit system, with its sway- 


ing cars and congested aisles. We planned 
* Prom the Los Angeles, Public 
Broadcaster, November 1950 
1 Librarian, Science and Industry Department, Los An 
geles Public Library. 


California, Library 
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What Do You Read?” 


Bresler t 


light volumes, suitable for balancing on a pile 
of shopping, with short items, to be glanced 
away fie when the car went around a nar. 
row corner. We avoided the more absorbing 
items, remembering our experience with a 
new John Dickson Carr, when we overshot 
the mark and found ourselves at a dead-end 
switch at 10 P.M. Recently, since we have 
changed to Central and find ourselves with a 
forty-minute car ride each way, we find we 
need a suitable plan for similar reading, 
geared to the Southern California tempo, and 
have been scanning our seat mates, staring 
over shoulders to see what the well read 
passenger recommends. 

It turns out to be religion, of all things 
Newspapers come and go, the businessman 
turns Time and Newsweek, the be-hatted 
luncheoner, the New Yorker, and the Satur- 
day Review rears its surprisingly ubiquitous 
head here and there. But the tract with its 
boldface topic sentences and its foldability 
cannot be replaced. And if the eye grows 
tired, what better sanctuary than the car with 
its rhythmic motion for meditation on what 
has been read ? 

Unfortunately, if a tract is not available 
the best substitute we have been able to find 
is the ‘serious book.” To date, in an hour's 
undistracted time (if we get a seat), we hav 
been able to get through Incredible Tale and 
The World of Fiction, have started on The 
Classical Tradition, and are even wondering 
if this is going to be our chance at last to get 
into Proust, if nothing bogs us down 

As a last resort, we can always go back 
however, to Sartre, with whom we share 
surprising number of common acquaintances 
on our crosstown journeys. We started witl 
The Age of Reason, very peaceably one daj 
only to have a delighted stranger next us ex- 
claim, “Oh, I read that! It’s by Thomas 
Paine.”” Well, it is, of course, but we're a bit 
more nonplussed by the woman who sat next 
us when we were on The Reprieve. She, too 
had read that: “An’ you'll never guess how it 
comes out.” As the crux of the book is the 
Munich pact, we couldn't wait to get to the 
end, wondering if Neville Chamberlain had 
been holding something up his sleeve all this 
time, 
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Outstanding U. 


S. Government 


Publications of 1950 


By Carl H. 


HE United States Government Printing 

Office is probably the largest and most 
prolific publishing house in the world. Each 
year it publishes thousands of books and pam- 
phlets on a variety of subjects, material of 
great potential reference and informational 
use in libraries. 

This list of United States government pub- 
lications represents the compiler’s selection 
of those books and pamphlets which will 
probably be most generally useful in libraries. 
It is hoped it will supply librarians with a 
convenient check list of the important federal 
documents issued during 1950. For back- 
ground material published in previous years, 
consult Subject Guide to United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, by Hirshberg and 
Melinat, published by the A.L.A. in 1947. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All publica- 
tions are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In order- 
ing, send payment and use the catalog num- 
ber at the end of each entry. 


Agriculture 


Better farm leases. Rev. 1950 42p (Department 

of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1969) 15¢ 

A 1.9:1969 

Gives importance of a contract, principal kinds, 

points to be considered in the farm lease, and discus- 
sion of problems common to all kinds of leases. 

The land is mine’’—Farm tenancy to family farm 
wnership. 1950 387p illus (Department of 
Agriculture, Agriculture Monograph no. 8) 
Cloth, $1.75 1.78:8 

An account of the farm ownership program from 
1937 to 1950, 

Plans of farm buildings for Northeastern states. 
Rev. 1950 126p (Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publications no. 278) $1 

A 1.38:278 

Gives plans for building barns of various types, milk 

and dairy houses, poultry houses, cribs and storages, 
tourist cabins, roadside markets, etc. 

Price programs of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 1950 65p tables (Department 
of Agriculture, Agriculture Information Bulletin 
no. 13) 20c A 1.75:13 

A clear explanation of how the various price pro 
grams are operated, 


® Associate Professor, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York, 


SEPTEMBER 1951 


Melinat * 


Atomic Warfare 


Civil defense against atomic warfare; a selected 
reading list. 1950 24p (National Security Re- 
sources Board) 10c Pr 33.702:At7/3 

‘A list of official reports of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission and other government agencies, together 
with significant book and periodical publications."’— 
Subtitle. 

Damage from atomic explosion and design of pro- 
tective structures. 1950 32p (National Secur- 
ity Resources Board) 10c Pr 33.702.At7/2 

‘Deals particularly with the damage an air blast 
would cause to various types of structures and _ build- 
ings, and building construction to res:t these effects. 
—Foreword. 

The effects of atomic weapons. 1950 456p illus 
charts (Atomic Energy Commission) $1.25 

Y 3.At7:2At7/11/950 

A technical manual of the results to be expected from 
the detonation of atomic weapons. 

Fire effects of bombing attacks. 1950 45p illus 
(National Security Resources Board, Civil De- 
fense Office) 15c Pr 33.702:F51 

“This study is designed to give guidance and assist- 
ance to civil defense fire-fighting services in preparing 
to combat mass fires in time of war.’’—Introduction 

The Geiger-Miiller counter. 1950 25p illus (Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Circular no. 490) 
20¢ C 13.4:490 

Contains basic information on the nature, construc- 
tion, and use of the Geiger-Miller counter for detecting 
radioactive radiation. 

Medical aspects of atomic weapons. 1950 24p 
(National Security Resources Board) 10c 

Pr 33.702:At7 

‘Deals with the effects of an atomic bomb explosion 
upon people within its range, the medical and biological 
aspects of injuries and their treatment.’’"—Foreword 

Survival under atomic attack: the official U.S. gov- 
ernment booklet. 1950 31p (National Security 
Resources Board, Civil Defense Office) 10c 

Pr 33.702:At7/4 

A clear statement of information everyone should 
have about the effects of an atom bomb explosion. 


United States civil defense. 1950 162p charts 
(National Security Resources Board) 25¢ 

Pr 33.702:C49 

A plan for organizing the civil defense of the United 


States with emphasis upon the organization which 
should be developed by state and local communities 


Business 


Establishing and operating your own business. Rev 
1950 42p illus (Department of Commerce, Do- 
mestic Commerce Series no. 22) 25« 

C 18.271:22 
An introduction to such matters as how to get capt 
tal, where to locate, regulations and legal matters, etc 


Census 
Catalog of United States census publications, 1790- 


1945. 1950 320p (Bureau of the Census) Cloth, 
$1.50 C 3.2:P96/8/790-945 
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the Bureau of the Census and its predecessor organiza- 
tions starting with the first decennial census report of 


1790 end ending with publications released to the close 


of calendar year 1945."’—Preface. 


Democracy 


102 motion pictures on democracy. 1950 51p illus 
(Office of Education. Bulletin 1950, no. 1) 20c 
FS 5.3:950/1 

16mm. 


An annotated and graded list of sound mo- 


tion picture films. 
The road to U.S.A. citizenship. 1950 78p illus 
(Immigration and Naturalization Service) 25c 
J 21.2:€49/6 
facts and necessary infor- 
Subtitle. 


“A collection of helpful 0 
mation for the alien seeking citizenship. 


Economic Conditions 


Economic development atlas; recent changes in re- 
gions and states. 1950 31p charts maps (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Do- 
mestic Commerce Series no. 19) 75¢ 

C 18.271:19 
“The purpose of this publication is to portray in 
graphic and tabular form some of the more significant 
economic changes that have taken place in the geog- 
raphy of the national economy over recent years. 
Foreword. 


Education 
School buildings; 


remodeling, rehabilitation, mod- 
ernization, repair. 1950 37p (Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1950, no. 17) 20c FS 5.3:950/17 
amphlet of suggestions on what can be done to 
recondition old school buildings. 
Selected approaches to adult education. 1950 48p 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1950, no. 16) 20« 
FS 5.3:950/16 
Since the traditional class as an organized approach 
to learning does not always appeal to adults, this pam- 
phlet describes six other ways of providing education 
for adult groups. 
Teachers abroad; exchange 
United Kingdom. 1950 
Education, Bulletin 1950, no 


program with the 
40p illus (Office of 
10) 20¢ 

FS 5.3:950/10 


An account of the interchange of teachers from 1946 
to 1950. 


Food and Cooking 


Family fare; food management and recipes. 1950 
96p illus (Department of Agriculture, Home 
and Garden Bulletin no. 1) 25« A 1.77:1 


Contains nutrition guides, food plans, 
methods, menu preparation aids, and 
everything from soup to nuts 


smart buying 
many recipes tor 


Procedures for home freezing of vegetables, fruits, 
and prepared foods; classified notes on vevieu 
of literature. 1950 106p (Department of Agri- 


culture, Agriculture Handbook no. 2) 40« 
A 1.76:2 
A comprehensive guide to the freezing procedures 


considered most applicable to home freezing 


Foreign Relations 


A decade of American foreign policy; basic docu- 
ments, 1941-49. 1950 138\ip (81st Congress, 
ist Session, Senate Document no. 123) $2.75 


A coilecticn of documents prepared at the request of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for the use 
of members of Congress. 
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““A comprehensive listing of all materials issued by 


Germany, 1947-1949; the story in documents. 195 
631p (Department of State, European and Brit 
ish Commonwealth Series no. 9) $3.25 

S 1.74:9 

t treated 


The documents are arranged by subjec 


chronological index is provided 


and a 


International organizations in which the United 
States participates, 1949. 1950 335p (Depart 





ment of State, International Organization and 

Conference Series I, no. 8) 65« S 1.70/1:8 
Presents basic data on the origin, membership, py 

poses, powers, structure, finances, publicati et 


international organizations. 


Our foreign policy. 1950 101p illus (Department 
of State, General Foreign Policy Series no. 26) 
25c > 171 

A popular account of what our foreign poli 
how it 1s made and changed 

Participation of the United States x 
international conferences, July 1 
1949. 1950 372p (Department of 





Hic $f 
Inter 


national Organization and Conference Series | 
no. 12) $1 S 1.70/1:1 
Given for each conference is the Mpositior 
United States delegation and a summary of 
ings. 
Patterns of cooperation; ab hievements f simterna 


tional organizations in the economic and ‘social 
field. 1950 130p illus (Department of State 





International Organization and Conference 

ries I, no. 9) 50« S 1.70 
Surveys the whole field of internatior 

social cooperation and appraises work of 

cialized agencies and other intergovernmental 


to which the United States belongs 


1950 13p (Departn 


tions 


Peace in the Americas. 





State, International Organization and 
ence Series II, American Republics no. 6) 1 
S 1.70/2:Am3/m 
“A resume of measures undertake tt ign tl UO) 
ganization of American States to presé 
with relevant documents Subtit 
Point four; cooperative program for atid 
development of economicall) lerdeveloped 
areas. 1950 167p charts tables (Depart nt 
State, Economic Cooperation Series no. 24) 4 
S 1.65 


The purpose of this docun 
nature, purpose, scope, and ope ' 
the proposed Point Four Pr ogram and 
United Nations program. Introducti« 


Report to the President on foreign nomic pol 
cies. 1950 131p tables (Preside lent of the Unite 
States) 40¢ Pr 33.2:F7 

This report examines the 


our foreign economic policy ar 


— in this held. It 








inal 





suggests ¢ 





* taken in the future to ensure that ou g 
nomic programs continue to support 1 2 
objectives effectively Summary 

Two way street: International educational anda 
technical exchange in fiscal year 1950; repos 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educat 
Exchange. 1950 119p illus (Department 
State, International Information and Cultura 
Series no. 12) 60 S 1.67 

A country-by-country census of cultu 
brary activities, publications services, exchang 
sonnel, and other types of cooperatior 

P . . 
Gardening 
Growing annual flowering plants. Rev. 1950 265 


illus (Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul 
letin no. L171) 1S¢ A 1.9:1171 


Contains specific directions for 
variety of annual flowering plants 


ultivation of a lare 
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Ornamental hedges for the Central Great Plains. 
1950 25p illus (Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin no. 2019) 10c A 1.9:2019 

Gives instructions for the establishment and care of 
eighty-three different kinds of hedges which can be 
raised in the Central Great Plains. 


Health 


Cancer services and facilities in the United States. 
1950 152p tables (National Institute of Health, 
PHS Publication no. 14) 35c FS 2.22:C16/8 

Data presented state by state and includes informa- 
tion on hospital facilities, cancer registers, test services, 
home nursing services, amounts of state and federal 
funds available, etc. 


The challenge of cancer. By Lester Grant. 1950 
116p illus (Public Health Service) 55<« 
FS 2.2:C16/5 
A reprint of articles first published in the New York 
Herald Tribune to tell the story of cancer research. 


Clean water is everybody's business. 1950 26p 
illus (Public Health Service, Publication no. 11) 
20 FS 2.2:W29 

A grephic account of the dangers of water pollution 
in the United States and what can be done about it. 


Heart disease; a story of progress. 1950 20p illus 

(Public Health Service, Publication no. 17) 15¢ 

FS 2.2:H35/2 

Describes the various types of heart disease, tells 

something of the extent of treatment available, and out- 
lines a course for further action. 


Korea 


A pocket guide to Korea. 1950 48p illus (Armed 

Forces Information and Education Division) 15¢ 

D 2.8:K84 

A popular guide to Korean geography, resources, 
history, people, religion, customs, and language. 

United States policy in the Korean crisis. 1950 

68p (Department of State, Far Eastern Series 

no. 34) 25¢ S-1.38:34 

A brief summary of the Korean crisis, followed by 

the texts of the United Nations and other documents 

involved. 


Labor 


Employment outlook for engineers. 1950 119p 
illus tables (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
no. 968) 50c L 2.3:968 

Contains current material on employment trends, 
earnings, and occupational mobility. 


Federal labor laws and agencies; a layman's guide. 
Rev. 1950 99p (Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Bulletin no. 123) 30c L 16.3:123 

Covers the important federal labor laws and regula 
tions, on labor-management relations, wages and hours, 
social security, securing employment, job training and 
education, veterans’ employment, and workmen's com 
pensation. 

Glossary of currently used wage terms. 1950 34p 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 983) 
1S¢ L 2.3:983 

A useful list of terms with definitions designed to 
indicate current usage and variation in usage of individ 
ual terms. 

Handbook of facts on women workers. Rev. 1950 
106p tables. (Women's Bureau, Bulletin no. 
237) 30c L 13,.3:3237 

Presents facts on women workers in relation to em 
ployment, wages, economic responsibilities, industrial 
injuries, employment standards, state labor laws, politi 
cal and civil status, etc. Also contains a selected bib 
liography and a list of women’s national organizations 

State workmen's compensation laws, as of Septem- 
ber 1950. 1950 47p tables (Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Bulletin no, 125) 20¢ L 16.3:125 


SEPTEMBER 1951 


“The purpose of this bulletin is to summarize the 
main ptovisions of the state workmen's compensation 
acts for handy reference by legislators, administrators, 
imsurance carriers, labor and employer groups, and 
others. ''- -Foreword. 

They work while you play. 1950 26p illus (Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, Bulletin no. 124) 15c 
L 16.3:124 

“A study of teen-age boys and girls employed in 

amusement industries.’’—Subtitle. 


Veterans’ reemployment rights; question and an- 
swer handbook. 1950 88p (Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights) 25c L 25.6:V64 

“Prepared in order that all persons concerned with 


reemployment rights may have current information in 
readily usable form Introduction. 


Your new social security; 47 questions and an- 
swers,* old age and survivors insurance. 1950 
29p illus (Social Security Administration) 5c 
FS 3.2:Q3 
“This booklet is designed to answer most of the 
questions about old age and survivors insurance asked 
by those newly covered and those whose protection has 
been increased by the new law. Foreword. 


Radio 


Radio script catalog. 6th ed. 1950 84p ( Office of 
Education) 25c FS 5.102:R11/950 


“A list of more than 1,300 annotated radio scripts 
which are available on free loan from the Radio Script 
and Transcription Exchange of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Subtitle. 


The safety and special radio services. 1950 37p 
(Federal Communications Commission) 15c 

GE 1.2:B11712 

“A public primer about the nonbroadcast radio serv- 

ices devoted to aviation, marine, public safety, land 

transportation, indu@try, science, medical, and the in- 

dividual—to the inclusion of amateur, citizens, and 

commercial radio operations—and reference to the pub 

lic radiocommunication services.’’"—Subtitle. 


Repairing 


Care and repair of the house. 1950 209p illus 
(National Bureau of Standards, Circular no. 
489) 50c C 13.4:489 

“Points out the more common conditions of disrepair 
arising from time to time, describes their causes briefly, 
and indicates what tools, materials, and methods can be 
used for correction Foreword. 


United Nations 


United States participation in the United Nations 
1950 242p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series II, no. 48) 
50« S 1.70/3:48 

Report by the President to the Congress for the year 
1949 on the activities of the United Nations and the 
participation of the United States therein. Subtitle 


World War Il 


Medal of Honor, 1861-1949, The Navy. (1950) 
327p (Navy Department) Cloth, $4 
201.2:M46/861-949 
A complete record of the medals of honor awarded 
by the Navy. Includes the citation for each award and 
all available pictures of World War Il winners. 
United States Army in World War IU; The Exro- 
pean theater of operations; The Lorraine cam- 
paign. 1950 657p illus maps (Department of 
the Army, Historical Division) Cloth, $10 
D 114.7:Eu7/wv.1 
A detailed, othcial account of the campaign waged 
by the Third Army in Lorraine from September 1 to 
December 18, 1944 
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TALKING SHOP .... 


By MDL 










































HE early nineteenth-century English poet, When in 1948 the National Book League, the 


ARR a 


Thomas Haynes Bayly, apparently was antici- /” the fourth year of its existence, was chosen | 
pating a parting from his homeland when he wrote: the authorities to assume responsibility for 1 
presentation of books and literature throughout 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder; 


5 . whole of the 1951 Festival, the task was one without 
sle of Beauty, fare thee well! al, ‘ u 
— y : 4 precedent.... 
We find no fault with his sentiment, though we In cooperation with the Festival office and 


have tested it in reverse—that is, after rather than = many organizations throughout the United King 
before an absence—and have taken the liberty of dom the League has set out to present, 
addressing our compliment to our own fair isle of — time on any such scale, our nation’s literary herit. 
Manhattan. _ and to demonstrate at the same time not onl 

We had often heard returning voyagers speak of continuing vitality but also the work of all u 
the poignancy of their first glimpse of the New = through the centuries and in many crafts and trad: 
York skyline, but it is quite exclusive to the first have contributed to the making of books and 
person singular. ... As an old Scottish friend says, their ever wider distribution. 

“It's better felt than telt.’” Indeed, the lump in 
one’s throat makes telling hardly possible. 

But it is, at the same time, a feeling quite inclu- 
sive of all the first persons singular on the scene. 
Our young French-speaking cabin mate, coming to 
marry her Swiss fiancé, looked with wide-eyed 
wonder at the land that was to be her home, while 
our librarian companion whispered huskily, “Who 
says it’s not the most beautiful city in the world!’ 

Not that we went with any feeling of comparison; 
quite the opposite. Who can compare the history 
and pomp and ceremony of London; the wide 
vistas and architectural symmetries of Paris; the 
outdoors and indoors, art everywhere mood of 
Florence; the unbelievableness of Venice; the quiet 
eficiency of Geneva? Contrast, yes; but not com- 
pare. How wonderful that we need not choose be- 
tween them, but may have them all—to read about, 
to visit, to remember, to enjoy. A// of them! 

It is contrast, rather than comparison, that pro- 
vokes a nostalgic, ‘east, west, home's best’’ feeling. 
New York /s different, as is each of the others in 
its way, but because it is home and is familiar, we 
read into its moods certain virtues which in other 
cities we must discover and experience as we can. 
As we do, each one emerges with a distinctive 
personality, ample justification for the native con- 
viction everywhere that “there's no place like 
home.” And there isn’t, at that. 

We had a “playing hooky” feeling when we 
thought about missing the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference in Chicago, but we did have Ignorance is the first requisite 7 PBe pistot 
several glimpses of the book and library world ‘S”0rance, u hich simplifies OO See ey 
abroad. Our first visit was at the National Book selects and omits, with a placid perfection unattat 
League in London with W. B. Stevenson, librarian able by the highest art. 
of Hornsey Public Libraries, editor of The Library One event, for which surely we have no Amer 
Association Record, and Henry Haworth, executive ican parallel, is the annual cricket match in whic 
secretary of the League. Amazing how the problems — the players are the National Book League versu 
of librarianship and editing have a similarity the the Authors. An enormous tent was erected to seat 
world over, different though the details may be! the five hundred visitors at luncheon, at which th 

But there does not seem to be anything in this food was delicious and the toasts witty. Douglas 
country quite like the National Book League—a Bryant, head of the United States Information Li 
practical combine of librarians, publishers, book- brary, referred to cricket as “occult theology 
sellers, authors, artists, and others interested in the while Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, author of a recent 
book world—with a house of its own at 7 Albemarle — autobiography and one of the cricketers, replied to 
Street, London, which the members may use much the toast proposed by Douglas Jardine Some 
like an exclusive club. things that are true and some that are trite; thos 

The National Book League's participation in the that are true are trite; those that are not trite, ar 
Festival of Britain is described in a booklet giving a not true.” Who won the cricket match? Does it 
calendar of exhibitions this year matter? A wonderful time was had by all 
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The preeminent Festival Book Exhibition is at 9 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, its scope from & 
Chaucer to the present day, featuring nearly eight § 
hundred books in first editions, with illustratiy 
material such as portraits, prints, and manuscript 
pages. The fifteen aisles—collectively representin 
“British Thought and Character’’—are concern 
with the venturer, the thinker, the spectator, th 
divine, the artist, the Londoner, the countryman 
the poet, the playwright, the scientist and inventor 
the storyteller, the historian, the free citizen, th 
sportsman, and uncommon people. Other displays 
include British printing, illustration, and binding 
there is a separate section devoted to books ba 
children; and for five months twice-a-week literary § 
lectures are open to the public. 

In addition to all this, there are book exhibitior 
throughout the provinces, Scotland, Northern I > 
land, and Wales, and a dozen others in London. § 
One of these, in the headquarters of th t & 
Book League itself, has caused considerable healthy 

bs 
a 








controversy about the selections: ‘Modern Book 
and Writers,” including one hundred books choser 
for literary merit and one hundred with a hig! 
standard of design and production. The first ed 
tions are shown, in most cases, with original manu 
scripts and photographs of the authors. One coul 
spend hours browsing. . . . One sentence caught 
our eye, which we quote from the preface of Lyttor 
Strachey'’s Eminent Victorian 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


CTOBER 4 will officially be known as Na- 

tional Library Day this year, and will afford 
all librarians the opportunity of calling attention 
to the importance of library service in every com- 
munity in the entire country, as well as to urge all 
Americans to participate in a consideration of “The 
Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis’ under 
library leadership. 

President Truman's message was read at the First 
general session of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Conference of the American Library Association on 
July 9 at Chicago: 

“It is a pleasure for me to greet the librarians 
of America gathered in Chicago at the national 
conference which launches the seventy-fifth year of 
the American Library Association and prepares for 
the celebration of National Library Day, October 
4, 1951, the anniversary of its fourding in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 

“Characteristic of librarians, you have chosen to 
devote your anniversary year to a special service 
and contribution by stimulating nation-wide inquiry 
and study of the meanings of our freedoms under 
the theme: ‘The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times 
of Crisis.” 

“I earnestly hope that every citizen will join in 
this endeavor under library leadership because such 
an understanding of our heritage will help Ameri- 
cans to think through the major problems of these 
critical days. It is reassuring to know that the 
American Library Association, through action taken 
in the first month of this year, pledged librarians 
to a working program of economy, morale-building, 
conservation, service, and cooperation to help meet 
the needs of national defense and world security. 

“I wish to take this opportunity to extend the 
thanks of a grateful nation to America’s librarians 
for their devotion to the cause of intellectual free- 
dom, their constant service to all our citizens, and 
their unselfish dedication to our understanding of 
the democratic processes by which our nation is 
made great. Please accept my felicitations as you 
mark your seventy-fifth anniversary with new vigor 
and renewed ideals. 

(Signed) “Harry S. Truman.” 


Many libraries in many different parts of the 
country have, over a period of years, observed 
local library day or week, but this is the first time 
such an observance has been declared on a national 
scale and every library should take advantage of 
this opportunity to publicize its services in the 
community. If you have a state library association 
urge the executive board to ask the governor in 
your state to issue a proclamation on Library Day. 
This can also be done by Friends of Library groups 
in cities and towns. Let them approach the mayor 
or city manager and ask him to issue a proclama- 
tion that mentions your library specifically, This 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘'The Crow's Nest,’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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should be done as early as possible and it is usually 
a good idea to draw up a sample proclamation to 
present to the official when you arrange for the 
initial meeting. It often helps you get the procla- 
mation and saves a great deal of valuable time. 
Have the proclamation printed or reproduced in 
some fashion so you can use it for distribution 
and for enclosure in letters you send out asking 
for help or participation in your local program. 
You might also consider having the official procla- 
mation enlarged or blown up for use in display 
windows or on bulletin boards. Local newspapers 
will be interested in it for reproduction in their 
pages on Library Day. Don’t overlook club publi- 
cations, house organs, and service publications . . . 
all these will help you tell your story to groups 
you might not otherwise reach. 

Begin to make your plans now and decide just 
what you want to do. Some libraries may wish to 
have an open house and invite the general public 
to see what goes on behind the scenes. Many per- 
sons are interested in how books are processed 
before they are ready for circulation. Others are 
interested in the life span of a book and what you 
do to rehabilitate and preserve both new and old 
books. It is a rare chance to show the taxpayers 
who support your library what happens to their 
money. It is also a rare chance to show them what 
could be done with additional funds, and don't 
overlook this phase if your library is inadequately 
supported. It may result, eventually, in an increase 
for you. 

Libraries in some areas may wish to observe an 
entire library week, beginning with October 4. In 
such case, one day might be devoted to children, 
another to the teen agers, another to the Friends of 
the Library, another to the foreign groups in your 
community, another to the service clubs such as 
Rotary and Kiwanis, another to the women’s clubs, 
and so on down the line. The possibilities are 
almost inexhaustible. Let each group participate to 
the fullest. You might form a cooperative plan 
with the schools, and teachers might assign the 
topic “What the Smithtown Library Means to Me” 
to children in all grades or in picked grades. The 
best essays would be chosen by both teachers and 
librarians and prizes awarded to the writers on Li- 
brary Day. Prizes should be books. Ask your local 
bookstore owner or the P.T.A. if they would be 
interested in providing the books, with the local 
librarian making the selection. If possible arrange 
the presentation for an early evening meeting so 
parents and teachers can be present. You might 
work out a plan with the art department of the 
school to have the children, particularly in the lower 
grades, draw their conception of the library or some 
library service. If the personal portraits are not 
flattering don't be upset. Everyone will enjoy see- 
ing them and probably be much amused. The prize 
winners could be hung in local stores or in the 
library and again a special program could be ar- 
ranged for the presentation of prizes. 

Special attention can be called to the day or week 
through the use of exhibit materials. If you have 
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rare or unusual items in your collection show them, 
with adequate notes explaining why they are choice. 
If they came to the library as gifts be sure to men- 
tion the name of the donor, and if you are inter- 
ested in acquiring more gifts make a point of that, 
too. Bins or tables of special interest to particular 
groups can be set up, calling attention to the scope 
and variety of your collection. 

You might like to do something of a historical 
nature, stressing the American heritage. If someone 
in your community has a collection of old chil- 
dren’s books or best sellers of seventy-five years ago 
display them with articles of the period — an old 
student's lamp, a slate, a poke bonnet, a daguerreo- 
type. For contrast, you might also use present-day 
publications in the same categories. 

If your community is made up of peoples of 
foreign extraction ask the different nationalities to 
help you observe Library Day. Each group has con- 
tributed to the making of America and their con- 
tributions should make for interesting displays and 
programs. You might arrange an evening open 
house and ask all who care to, to come in their 
native costumes. Hosts and hostesses should be 
chosen from each group to help the librarian and 
the staff greet the visitors, who could be shown 
through the library and invited to make use of its 
services. If you have a meeting room or an audi- 
torium, a program of speeches and music, combin- 
ing both foreign and American folk songs, could 
be planned. If a foreign language newspaper is 
published in your own town, enlist the aid of the 
editor and all the prominent citizens. They will be 
pleased to work with you and will assure the suc- 
cess of your program. Many persons of foreign 
birth are hesitant about using the library but once 
the door is opened in this manner they will take a 
pride in supporting and participating in any pro- 
gram, service or social, that you may undertake. 

If you plan a folder or an announcement of 
Library Day you may find any number of groups 
who will be willing to defray the cost of mailing 
or will help in distributing the literature. Some- 
times the local association of commerce will be 
glad to include an announcement (if it isn't too 
large or too heavy) in their mailing. Troops of 
Boy Scouts will sometimes make door-to-door dis- 
tribution under the supervision of the scoutmaster 
and materials can be passed out to children in 
grammar schools to be taken home to parents. 
Stores and merchants are often glad to cooperate 
by including a folder or announcement in packages 
that go out of their establishments and some com- 
panics have even gone so far as to print announce- 
ments without any cost to the library 

Last year when the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Public Library observed Library Day, locally, the 
city government was interested enough to display 
a large banner over the city hall which said, “Visit 
Your Library.” An advertising company donated 
the space and the copy on the largest, most promi- 
nent, outdoor board in the town, calling attention 
to the library and the manner in which it served 
the city of Worcester. The aid of a cartoonist on 
the local paper was sought and he contributed a 
whole strip extolling the library's courtesies and 
services. Trailers were used on feature films by the 
local movie houses and the transit radio announced 
many times a day that the city was observing a 
Library Day and invited all citizens to make use of 
the library's facilities. Announcements were also 
included in bills sent out by the public service 
companies and when the observance was over there 
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was hardly a person in Worcester who was not 
aware of the public library. 

If you are on friendly terms with your local 
newspaper editor, and you should be, discuss the 
observance of Library Day with him. He can un. 
doubtedly give you valuable suggestions, but what 
is even more important, the support of his paper 
Before you go to see him, assemble some of the 
most interesting and telling facts and figures about 
your library and libraries, generally of this 
may prove grist for an editorial, a news story, or 
feature stories. Newspaper columnists are always 
interested in unusual facts and remember to give 
exclusive material to each one. If there is anything 
a columnist hates more than poison it is to read 
his own copy in someone 
after you have made your plans, to tell your editor 
what they are and when displays will be set up 
and programs given, and supply him with full in 
formation about participants. If he 
interest in pictures make sure he gets them, or if 
he sends a photographer to the library make sure 


some 


else's column. Be sure 


Expresses an 


the persons he wants are there and at the specified 
time. 

Just as you ask your local editor for help and 
advice, make sure that you contact the program 





manager of your local or neighboring radio station 
Explain your program to him, just as you did to the 
editor. Again facts and figures about your library 
will be useful and you might even arrange a few 
of these in the form of spot announcements. Keep 
them short and to the point—10, 15, or 25 words 
can often do you more good than a dull fifteen 
minute program. If he thinks you can provide goo 
material for an interview he will undoubt 
you so but don’t insist on a long 
feel uneasy about, just to get on the air 
unless you can do a capable job of writing an 
broadcasting or get someone else to, can often tur 
out to be the reverse of desirable publicity. As 
for television some enterprising staffer can hel 
you plan something that will have both inter 
and movement. Bookmobiles and traveling 
that are patronized by large numbers of children 
and adults lend themselves to interesting 
as does a story hour conducted by child 
masks or costumes. It all depends on 
director, and he can best advise whether 
library materials have any 

A national Library Day 
thing . for both the librarian and the public he 
serves. This is a challenge and an opportunity for 
all of us in every library in every part of the coun 
try. The American library is bound up 
best of our American heritage. Let's make the 
most of it in October 
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A LIBRARIAN'S PEEVE 
Some things are Trying—with a capital “1 


The pupils who look, but never se« 

A special collection for history 

A careful arrangement of beautiful flowers 
A sudden change in library hours 


But what is worse 
Are the people who label the obvious! 


to some Of us 


LAURA S. CHARLOCK, Librarian 
Central Comme velal Hiel Sc} 
Annex Library, New Y 
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Class Book Selection 


R several years we have carried on a class 

project in book selection in eleventh-grade 
English. Each fall we invite these classes to select 
forty-five dollars’ worth of books for the library 
and earmark a portion of the budget for this pur- 
pose. This amount is list price as we do not discuss 
varying discounts with them. 

The project covers a week and a half to two 
weeks, although the class time is not devoted to it 
exclusively. They begin with a study of sample 
issues of the Book Review Digest. (We keep the 
superseded monthly issues for two or three years 
for this class use.) Sample items are looked up 
and sample entry information is translated with 
them. It is stressed as an index to the fuller re- 
views in addition to a source of brief reviews. 

The next stage is the study of the various book 
review periodicals, especially the New York Times 
Book Review, the New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, and the Saturday Review of 
Literature. Among the points covered are the use 
of the best seller lists, which the students often 
confuse with a list of best books; the differences 
between reviews and advertisements; the feature 
articles; and the special issues. Reviews are fre- 
quently posted on the classroom bulletin board. In 
addition they consult the Booklist and other peri- 
odicals indexed in the Book Reriew Digest, the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, the 
Fiction Catalog, and the lists of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. If necessary the card 
catalog is reviewed briefly to insure the exclusion 
from their list of titles which are in the library. 

Students then prepare written recommendations 
of at least one title each, with reference to at least 
two reviews. These are discussed in committee 
groups and each committee presents its selections 
orally to the class. The class discusses these as a 
committee of the whole and decides on the titles it 
wishes to purchase. The decisions of the various 
classes are combined and the final list, arranged in 
order of preference, is sent to the library. We do 
not cut the list, as any title that is questionable is 
usually eliminated during the class discussion un- 
der teacher guidance. Even the choice of books 
which are not very interesting or suitable has a 
value in helping them to evaluate reviews. 

Sometimes the students have organized into com- 
mittees for the various types such as fiction, biog- 
raphy, sports, and have allocated the money to 
these areas. Other years they have not divided up 
the funds. Sometimes they decide on a definite pro- 
portion of current and older titles. They tend to 
select current titles but there are usually a few old- 
er ones. 

When the books are ready for use they are put 
on a special shelf and circulate to members of the 
junior class only, as long as they are interested. 
When a book is no longer being taken out by 
juniors it goes onto the regular shelves, 
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The books selected by these classes in the past 
two years have included such titles as The Wall by 
Hersey; Hot Rod by Felsen; Belles on Their Toe: 
by Gilbreth; Mister Roberts (novel) by Heggen:; 
Kon-Tiki by Heyerdahl; White Witch Doctor by 
Stinetorf; 1984 by Orwell; Leave It to the People 
by Reynolds; No Banners No Bugles by Ellsberg; 
Wayfaring Stranger by Ives; and Pebble in the Sky 
by Asimov. 

The students gain a greater familiarity with 
sources of information about books. They compare 
reviews and evaluate them as compared with the 
advertisements and the publishers’ blurbs. It offers 
the teacher an opportunity to show how the slant 
of a review varies with the character of the peri- 
odical, e.g., reviews in Time, Atlantic Monthly, 
etc. 

There is usually quite a little discussion of the 
values of books and criteria for the inclusion of a 
title in the school library. The limitations in selec- 
tion imposed by the book budget come to their at- 
tention also. 

The students take a greater interest in the titles 
which they themselves have chosen. I think they 
tend to be a little more critical of them also. They 
recognize their poor choices, either a book of poor 
quality or, more often, a book which requires more 
background and experience for its appreciation. In 
some cases they have gone back to the full reviews 
to see how or why they were misled on the book. 

This project makes a very good tie-up between 
the English teacher and the librarian. 

MABEL E. JACKMAN, Librarian 
Milne S-hool 
Neu York State College tor Teachers 
Albany, New York 


School Reserves 
HOPE my system for reserving books may be of 
help to other school librarians. We have a re- 
serve slip with author, title, pupil's name, and home 
room. 

These slips are the same size as the yellow bags 
in which the Wilson catalog cards come. They are 
inserted in the bag behind the book card. Since 
they are transparent, there is no dithculty in placing 
them in the circulation file. When a reserved book 
is returned, the library helper in slipping the book 
immediately sees the yellow bag and places the book 
under the desk (the place designated for them) 
These slips are removed at the end of the day and 
are ready to be sent to the home room at the begin- 
ning of the next school day. 

We have very few duplicated but where we do, 
we place all reserve slips in the bag behind the 
nearest return date book card. Duplicate book 
cards are placed in a yellow bag, with a notation 
slip to the other date 

This system has worked very well because there 
are no paper slips to come off, 

MABEL BUCKWALTER, Lebrarian 
Albert Leonard Junior High Se be 
New R chelle, New York 
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“No Room” 
Is No Excuse 


UR audio-visual equipment had been stumbled 

over and kicked about long enough, but what 
were we to do when there was no place for it except 
the narrow passageways and shelves of an already 
overcrowded combination workroom-conference 
room-magazine storage-librarian’s office ? The movie 
projectors, recorders, and screens had found places 
elsewhere, but our problem consisted of two large 
record players, two filmstrip and slide projectors, a 
radio, and an opaque projector, in addition to nu- 
merous filmstrips, recordings, transcriptions, slides, 
maps, a View-Master projector and reels, oversize 
pictures, and catalogs and guides for selecting ma- 
terials. Some sort of housing plan was imperative. 
But what? 

Surveying our quarters, we suddenly realized that 
the space occupied by an old contrary, useless card 
catalog cabinet and an awkwardly placed section of 
shelves would just fill our need, provided we 
planned carefully. We could use this old cabinet, 
too, by removing the rods from the trays and fitting 
solid bottoms of plywood there—thus providing a 
place for filing our 94 filmstrips according to 
classification. 

Our next move was to take inventory of all other 
materials for which space must be provided and set 
to work on plans for a cabinet to house them as 
compactly as possible. 

The heavy pieces of equipment were measured 
and fitted together in order to determine the amount 
of floor space needed for the cabinet. We found 
that a depth of 30” was necessary to supply ample 
room for the larger pieces. Since this same depth 
for the smaller pieces would mean too much lost 
space, the upper portion must be cut back, thus 
leaving a convenient 10” ledge across the entire 
front. 

In the upper portion more careful planning was 
necessary for the various types, shapes, and sizes 
of materials. Transcriptions and recordings with- 
out albums must lie flat on the shelves to avoid 
warping, but record albums could stand in vertical 
position between partitions a few inches apart. 
Catalogs, guides, and other aids for selecting ma- 
terials might also stand upright. Teaching guides 
for filmstrips, a filing case for slides, dozens of 
folded maps, and mounted pictures too large for 
the regular picture file must have appropriate places. 
With all this in mind, we began with our converted 
filmstrip cabinet, found a place for it, and then 
divided the remainder of the space above and around 
it according to our needs. 
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Section for heavy pieces 


Plans were drawn by Joseph M. Dixon, studen 
teacher, and the cabinet was built in the school shop 
at a low cost. 

The total floor space covered by the cabinet is 
only 17 square feet, and in this space we have place 
all our audio-visual materials and have room for 
more. The heavy pieces in the floor section include 
two record players, two filmstrip and slide pr 
jectors, a radio, and an opaque projector. The upper 
portion provides space for 100 transcriptions an 
recordings lying flat, 360 filmstrips, about 150 re 
cordings or 30 ery sized record albums stan¢ 
ing, a vertical file 15” by 18” for maps, a file for 
170 slides, a file z View-Master reels and pr 
jector, and scores of oversize pictures, in addition 
to guides and other catalogs 

Our new arrangement has many advantages. Firs 
of all, we no longer stumble over equipment; se 
ondly, we take better care of it by keeping it awa 
from dust and exposure to other hazards; thirdly 
materials are used more because they are 
accessible; fourthly, they are used more effectively, 
fifthly, it saves time on the part of the library staff 
and those using the materials; sixthly, it places mor 
emphasis on the use of audio-visual aids in teac hing 

Concentrating these materials in one place no 
only results in more economical use of space, but 
also increases the efficiency with which the lihaag 
staff and the school as a whole can gain the greate 
benefit from these instructional aids 
MABEL Brister, Librarian 
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HIS month we are very happy to present a new 
feature, “Seasoned to Taste,’ which appears 
on page 6 of this issue. We welcome to the Bulletin 
its author, Harry C. Bauer, who is director of li- 
braries of the University of Washington, and who 
each month will comment on personalities, happen- 
ings, books, and ideas in the library world. 
ee te te 
“The United States and Asia,” a report of the 
eighth annual college forum which is conducted 
by Mademoiselle magazine, and which appeared in 
the August issue, is available in reprint: single 
copies, 15 cents each, 10 cents each for 25 or more. 
Address Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 
ve te Le 
The Puzzle of Food and People, a new geography 
reader published by UNESCO for use in schools, is 
designed for children from ten to fourteen. It is 
distributed by the Manhattan Publishing Company, 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, at 60 cents a 
copy. 
ee te te 
Two more of their historical pamphlets, The 
Story of the Stevens House 1851-1882 and The 
Social and Cultural Development of Mount Vernon, 
are now available for $1 each from the Mount 
Vernon, New York, Public Library. 
we te 
“Occasional Papers in Education’ may be ob- 
tained gratis on request to UNESCO's Education 
Clearing House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16, 
France. Starting in 1949, eight reports have ap- 
peared in English and also in French and/or Span- 
ish. The ninth, "A Family Living Programme in 
Viani, February to July 1950,” describes the 
UNESCO project in Colombia, South America. Also 
available for 20 cents a copy, 70 cents a year, is 
their quarterly Bulletin, Fundamental Education. 
The junior and senior booklists of the Secondary 
Education Board, are available for 25 cents each 
(20 cents in quantities over 100), plus postage, 
from the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 
Massachusetts. 
ee Le to 
The most extensive collection of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, comprising more than 5,000 items, was 
given to Yale University Library last spring by 
Edward J. Beinecke. 
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“Organizing the Elementary School Library,” 
their Bulletin Number 5, is available for 25 cents 
from the Department of Public Instruction, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 

The Road to War, 1945-1951, a discussion of 
the foreign policy of the United States, endorsed 
by Albert Einstein, Pitirim Sorokin, and others, 
may be had for 25 cents from the National Council 
against Conscription, 1013 18th Street, Washington 
G, tak. 

A list of the Great Books Readings is distributed 
by the Henry Regnery Company, 20 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. The books are paper 
bound; the complete set for any one of the five 
years is $9.60, including a slip case. 

About a hundred of the libraries participating 
most actively in the centralized exchange of books 
through the United States Book Exchange have re- 
ceived an average of 1,500 items each during the 
past two years, at an average cost of 20 cents per 
item, plus shipping charges and the cost of person- 
nel for checking the USBE lists. 

Ce & & 

Conscience on the Battlefield is available from 
the Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, New York, at the rate of 6 copies for 
$1, less in quantity, with no charge for one copy. 

Ce & & 

Materials for use in the celebration of National 
Bible Week, October 13-21, can be obtained from 
the Laymen’s National Committee, Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York 16. 

te Le ee 

A conference on the development of public li- 
brary services in Latin America will be held in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, October 3-12. For an outline of 
the program write UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kléber, 
Paris 16, France. 

te Le te 

“Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, 
a Bibliography,” is available from the New Jersey 
State Department of Education. Write Abner 
Gaines, Reference Librarian, State Library, Trenton 


we te 

Copies of “Distinguished Children’s Books 
1950,” selected and annetated by the Children’s 
Library Association Book Evaluation Committee, 
are available from the Sturgis Printing Company, 
P.O. Box 552, Sturgis, Michigan, for $4 per 100 

How to Make a Little Go a Long Way, ‘‘a guide 
to free, inexpensive, and unusual entertainment in 
New York City,” is available from Young's Re- 
search Service, P.O. Box 72, Gracie Station, New 
York 28. 
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Classified List of South African Annual Publi- 
cations, as at March 31, 1951, may be had for 35 
cents from the South African Public Library, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

“On Record,” a manual on starting a library 
record collection has been compiled by the Mis- 
souri State Library, State Office Building, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

we & 

National Dog Week is set for September 23-29. 
For information and materials write Raymond J. 
Hanfield, Executive Secretary, National Dog Wel- 
fare Guild, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16. 

The “Guide to the Fiction Lists, 1949-1950" may 
be had for 14 cents from the secretary of the New 
Zealand Library Association, c/o National Library 


Service, Private Bag, Wellington, C.1., New Zea- 
land. 
GS Le le 
Working Your Way through College, subtitled, 


“A Practical Guide for High School and College 
Students and Their Advisers,’ retails for $1.25, 
with quantity discounts. Write Kenneth C. Rath- 
burn, Cavalier Publishing Company, Box 8, Cam- 
bridge 39, Massachusetts. 
Ve te te 

Number 18 of their departmental and divisional 
manuals, describing the Rare Books Division and 
the Microfilm Reading Room, is available for 30 
cents from the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. Manual number 18a con- 
cerns the Microfilm Reading Room only and may 
be had from the same source for 25 cents. 


“Autographs, Music, and Letters,” 
list of materials in the Whittall Foundation collec- 


tion, may be obtained free on application to the 


Music Division of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
te oo te 
Library Service for All, the report of the Gov- 
ernor's Committee on Library Aid, is 
from the New York State Library, 
change Office, Albany, New York. 
ew G te 
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Poor Herbert—he’s had the DDT’s ever 
since he fell into the insect spray! 
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The 1949 Listing of Educational Recordings for 
More Effective Learning can be had free from 
Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Wash. 
ington 6, D.C. It lists instructional materials on 
records in the fields of foreign languages, geog- 
raphy, history and civics, literature, music, and 
speech. 

The University Extension Division, Madison 6 
Wisconsin, will help you organize local class or 
study groups on timely subjects. 


Le Le 
The fifteenth (1951) edition of The 
tional Who's Who is now available for $14 from 
Europe Publications Limited, 56 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, England. 


In lerna- 


Reading in the Language Development 
quence,” by Emmett Albert Betts, reprinted fron 


Education, May 1951, may be had for 50 cents 
from B. Sandler, Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 22 
Pennsylvania. 


te Le Le 
“The Economic Value of Educational Institution 
to New England” may be had for 75 cents from the 
Bureau of Business Resources, Boston University 
College of Business Administration, 685 Common 
wealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
te Lo te 
The Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Li 
brary will send a copy of their annotated booklist 


on Maine, “The Maine-iac’s Delight,’ to any li 
brary that sends them a stamped, self-addresse 
envelope. 


te Le Le 
Single copies of “From One Trustee to Another 
will be supplied free to those requesting them fron 
the Massachusetts Division of Public Libraries, 20/ 
Newbury Street, = 16. 


Le 
The Threat of Red Pm by Fendall Yerxa 
and Ogden R. Reid, may be had for 25 cents a copy 
from Mae W. Stabler, Director of Information 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, New York 
18. 
he Le Le 
Subscription to the Special Libraries Associa 
tion's “Insurance Book Reviews’ ($2 a year) is 
available from Hazel Kirk Levins, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Box 359, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
ee te Le 
Their spring catalog, ‘Books for Boys and Om 
— be secured from the Personal Book Shop, 
t. James Avenue, Boston 17, Massachusetts 


eS Le te 
Meeting Defense Goals, the second quarterly re- 
port to the President by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, is available for 30 cents from the 
Superintendent < Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, oe i. DX. 


ba 
The Times Review z the British Colonies, a 
quarterly devoted to the growing significance of 
the part the British colonial territories are playing 
in world affairs, is available for 2s. 6d. from the 
Times, London, E.C. 4, England. 
te Le Leo 
School Civic Clubs, a Teacher's Guide, is avail- 
able for 20 cents from the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 
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In the following Carnival of Books program the 
dates listed refer to the date the show is released 
in Chicago. The actual hour and day of rebroadcast 
on the network will vary according to city. For 
example, Kildee House will be discussed some time 
during the first week of September. Find out when 
your local radio station carries it. 

SEPTEMBER 2—Kildee House, Rutherford Montgomery 
SEPTEMBER 9—Ride Out the Storm, Margaret E. Bell 
SEPTEMBER 16—Lief the Lucky, Ingri and Edgar D’Aulaire 
SEPTEMBER 23—Henry Huggins, Beverly Cleary 
SEPTEMBER 30—Big Red and Irish Red, James Kjelgaard 
OctopeR 7—Pariners: United Nations and Youth, Eleanor 

Roosevelt and Helen Ferris 
OctoBER 14—Of Courage Undaunted, James Daugherty 
OctopeR 21—Three Boys and a Lighthouse, Nan Hayden 

Agle and Ellen Wilson 
OctoBER 28—Windy Foot at the County Fair, Frances 

Frost 
NoveMBER 4—Ban-Joe and Grey Eagle, Isabel McMeckin 
NoveMBER 11—Emiiy of Deep Valley and The Trees 

Kneel at Christmas, Maud Hart Lovelace 
NoveMBER 18—Centerburg Tales, Robert McCloskey. 


ve Le Le 

The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California has re- 
ceived a grant of $28,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for a two-year project in the audio visual 
field. 

= Le te 

The Pennsylvania Library Association is offering 
a limited number of copies of How Good Are 
Pennsylvania's Public Libraries? (Exclusive of 
Philadelphia); a Preliminary Report. Pennsylvania 
libraries may buy a first copy for 15 cents and 
additional copies for $2 each. Libraries outside 
Pennsylvania may buy copies at $2 each. Write 
Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr., Librarian, Lancaster Free 
Public Library, 125 North Duke Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

eC & & 

The first issue of Philosophy East and West, a 
quarterly journal of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy, was published last April. A limited num- 
ber of sample copies are available to libraries from 
the University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 14. 

we te te 

“International P.E.N.,"" a bulletin of selected 
books issued in association with UNESCO, is avail- 
able free from the Editor, 62/63 Glebe Place, Lon- 
don S$.W. 3, England. Books have been selected 
from the less known literatures; Great Britain, 
France, and the United States are omitted to leave 
room for these. 

we te 

“The Federal Budget in Brief, Fiscal Year 1952,” 
outlining in interesting and simplified form the 
programs which make up the total United States 
budget, is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

One hundred copies of ‘‘The Race Questicn,” a 
12-page pamphlet issued by UNESCO, may be had 
for $5, with a 25 per cent discount to organizations 
which wish to distribute it. Sold only in quantities 
of 100. Write International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 

wo B&B & 

Public Library Management 1951 is available for 
$1 a copy from the Bureau of Government, 324 
Extension Offices, Stadium, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6. 
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Town Meeting for America, with the subtitle, 
‘How Citizens Can Set the Course for U. S. World 
Relations,” by William Bross Lloyd, Jr., may be 
had for $2 (paper) or $3 (cloth) from the Island 
Press, 470 West 24th Street, New York 11. 

The Southern California Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association has published a new union 
list covering periodical holdings in the medical and 
biological science libraries of that area. For further 
information write Gertrude M. Clark, Chairman, 
Union List Committee, Library, Department of 
Health, 116 Temple Street, Los Angeles 12, Cali- 
fornia. 

we be 

Single copies of “Subject Headings for Pam- 
phlets in an Occupations Vertical File” will be 
supplied without charge to applicants who have 
professional need for it, by the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, University of Illinois Library, 
Chicago 11. 

te Le te 

For information on how citizens have worked 
together to improve their public schools, write the 
Natioaal Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. The 
commission distributes promotional materials, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Stake of Business in Public School 
Education,” an address by Frank W. Abrams, chair- 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

“The Librarian's Visual Aid Chart,” based on 
the Dewey decimal system, is available in different 
sizes, in blue or in color, for $1.25 and up, from 
Van Allyn Institute, P.O. Box 227, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 

Forty years ago last May the main building of 
the New York Public Library opened its doors. 
Since then it has been open every day until 10 P.M. 
except three days, two for VJ Day and one for 
coal conservation in 1946. 

te te te 

Facts About Alcohol, popularly written and hu- 
morously illustrated, is another of the “Life Ad- 
justment” series—'‘to help young people solve the 
problems of everyday living.” The price is 40 cents 
for single copies from Science Research Associates, 
57 Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. From the 
same source and for the same price comes the simi- 
lar Your Children’s Heredity, a “Better Living” 
booklet. 

“The British National Health Service, the First 
Two Years,” Publication Number 86 of the Re- 
search Council for Economic Security, is available 
from the Council, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

For information on: language courses, ‘French 
with Pictures” and ‘Spanish through Pictures,”’ on 
long-playing records, write Educational Services, 
1702 K. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

eo B&B BH 

The Charles Hayden Memorial Library, dedicated 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology last May, 
houses the Institute’s central collection in science 
and engineering, one of the largest and most com- 
plete in this country. 





The archives of the late Alfred Stieglitz, pioneer 
of American photography, have been donated to 
Yale University by his widow, Georgia O'Keeffe, 
the painter. Included are original manuscripts, 
catalogs, portraits and 50,000 letters, many of them 
from well known correspondents. The archives 
will be housed at Yale Library, already the reposi- 
tory of the Sinclair Lewis papers and the Collection 
of American Literature. 

oe & He 

Policies and Controls in a War Burdened Econ- 
omy is available for 25 cents a copy, less in quan- 
tity, from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D.C. 

© oc = 

“Architexts,” a folder on library lighting, illus- 

trated with photographs of their products installed 

in libraries, is available on request from the Holo- 

phane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

New Books for the Teen Age, an annotated bib- 
liography, may be had for 15 cents from the Editor, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 17, New York. From the same source, 
also for 15 cents, comes The Perfect Hostess, a 
booklist illustrated and annotated by staff members 
and including every subject from “Your Manners 
Are Showing” and “Here Comes the Bride,” to 
cookbooks, both standard and specialized. 

On the first flight of the direct air service be- 
tween New York and Bremen, Germany, last 
spring, seventeen copies of New York, the World’s 
Capital City, by Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca 
B. Rankin (librarian, Municipal Reference Library, 
New York City) were carried for distribution in 
Germany. 

A volume summarizing in encyclopedic form the 
archeological and Biblical research for the motion 
picture, ‘Samson and Delilah” was presented to 
the Library of Congress last spring by Cecil B. 
DeMille. 

Details about an exhibit of ‘Creation Limited,” 
a creative program for housebound or handicapped 
children at home or in hospitals, may be had from 
Margaret Geiger, Brentwood, Bay Shore, New 
York, who offers to lend the exhibit to libraries. 

UN Day is observed on October 24 each year. 
For information and materials for its celebration, 
write the National Citizens’ Committee for United 
— Day, 816 21 Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


American Education Week, November 11-17, 
has for its general theme, “Unite for Freedom.” 
For further information and materials write Agnes 
Samuelson, Associate Director, American Education 
Week, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

November 11-17 is the date set for Book Week 
1951. Watch for our special Book Week number 
next month. 

Co & & 

From the General Education Board, Louisiana 
State University is receiving a library grant of 
$75,000: $15,000 yearly for five years. To this the 
university will add $75,000 of its own funds. 
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Going to College Handbook, a 56-page brochure, 
is available at 35 cents a copy from the Presbyterian 
Outlook, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

eo & & 

A collection of first, as well as other, editions of 
outstanding literary works by women from Colonial 
days to the present, has been presented to Barnard 
College Library, New York City, by one of its early 
(1896) graduates, together with a future mainte. 
nance fund of $15,000. Most of the books will re. 
main in the donor's possession during her lifetime 

A new large collection of the manuscripts of 
James Boswell, unearthed in a castle in Ireland 
where they had been placed in 1917 by Boswell’s 
great-great-grandson, has been acquired by the Yale 
University Library, in addition to that received a 
year ago. The collection at Yale is now so exten- 
sive, including even household accounts and dinner 
invitations, that many scholars feel it must be vir- 
tually complete. 

Single copies of ‘How to Raise Real Wages,” a 
statement on national policy from the Committee tor 
Economic Development, will be sent free to those re- 
questing them from the Committee at 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Economic Policies for National Defense and The 
Economics of the Money Supply are available for 
50 cents each, less in quantity, from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6 
D.C 

Popular books have been added to the gifts 
which can now be sent by telegraph, under the 
Western Union Telegift plan. 

Mobilization Guide for Small Business is avail- 
able from the Defense Production Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Single copies of Economic Aspects of Nort b 
Atlantic Security are available free from the on 
mittee for Economic Development, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

“Defense Production Record,” a weekly bulletin 
is available for 5 cents a copy or $2.50 a year from 
the Office of Public Information, National Produc- 
tion Authority, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

eo & & 

A manual on book mending for librarians may 
be obtained from the Library Bureau, Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

The world’s largest collection of letters and 
papers of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, covering his 
life from 1794 to 1834, was unearthed last spring 
in a private collection in England by Dr. Earl L 
Griggs, of the University of California. 

The Containment of Soviet Expansion, a report 
of the views of leading citizens in twenty-four 
cities, is available for 50 cents from the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 58 East 68 Street, New York 
City 21. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription uublications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of he Wilson Com- 
any. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee.} 





When Frances Cheney last spring accepted 
a year’s appointment to the Japanese library 
scheol in Tokyo, we wondered who could be 
found to carry on the “Current Reference 
Books,” which she has been writing since 
November 1942. We had not far to look— 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald, director of the 
Peabody Library School, where Mrs. Cheney 
was assistant professor, has graciously as- 
sented to review reference books for the 
Bulletin in her absence. We are sure our 
readers will enjoy Dr. FitzGerald’s reviews, 
beginning with this issue. 











Reference Book Check List 


1, Cuitp, Matcotm, ed. How to Play Big 
League Baseball. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1951. 182p. $2.50 

2. CLYMER, FLoyp. Treasury of Early American 
Automobiles 1877-1925. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1950. 213p. $5 

3. DAvipSON, LEVETTE J. A Guide to Ameri- 
can Folklore. Denver, University of Denver Press, 
1951. 132p. $2 

4, Grant, Bruce. The Cowboy Encyclopedia. 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1951. 162p. $2.75 

5. HASKELL, ARNOLD L. ed. The Ballet An- 
nual 1951. Sth issae. London, Adam and Charles 
Black; New York, Macmillan, 1951. 144p. $4.50 

6. MASSINGHAM, HuGH and PAauLine. The 
London Anthology. London, Phoenix House; New 
York, Macmillan, 1951. 514p. $4.50 

7. MATHEWS, MiTForD M. ed. A Dictionary 
of Americanisms on Historical Principles. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago, 1951. 2 vols. $50 

8. Patterson's American Educational Directory. 
Vol. 48. Chicago, Field Enterprises, 1951. 811p. 
$10 

9. Porter, EvELYN. The Story of Music. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1951. 292p. $3 

10. Ross, Davin M. The Harper History of 
Painting. New York, Harper, 1951. 1,006p. $7.50 

11. SiGERIsTt, HENRY E. A History of Medi- 
cine. New York, Oxford, 1951. Vol. 1. 564p. 
$8.50 

12. STRUNK, OLIVER, ed. Source Readings in 
Music History. New York, W. W. Norton, 1950. 
919p. $8.50 

13. TirtEy, Morris P. A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1950. 854p. $15 
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14. TuRKIN, Hy and S. C. THoMpson. The 
Official Encyclopedia of Baseball. (Jubilee Edi- 
tion) New York, A. S. Barnes, 1951. 620p. $5 

15. UNITED Nations. Statistical Yearbook, 
1949-50. New York, United Nations, Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 556p. $6 

16. WARFEL, HARRY R. American Novelists 
of Today. New York, American Book Company, 
1951. 478p. $6.50 

17. WARNER, REX. Men and Gods. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951. 223p. $3 

18. WHITE, Eric WALTER. The Rise of Eng- 
lish Opera. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1951. 335p. $6 


19. WititraMs, Harry F. An Index to Medi- 


aeval Studies Published in Festschriften, 1865- 
1946. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1951. 165p. $4 


Basic Tools 


F erway seiggnese signify words or expressions 
that have originated in the United States. 
Professor Mathews has produced in A Dictionary 
of Americanisms,’ two volumes containing 50,000 
entries, based on historical evidence, which deal 
with words and meanings of words which have 
entered the English language in the United States 
from Colonial days up to the present time. This 
not only includes words and phrases which made 
their entry with the English language in America 
but also words and phrases, old in the English 
language, which have taken on new meanings in 
our country, terms first appearing in the United 
States as combinations of old words, and slang 
expressions which have become a permanent part 
of our language or have some peculiar historical 
connotation. 

The words and expressions reflect the cultural 
achievements and backgrounds of the inhabitants 
of the United States, as well as the language con- 
tributed by its pioneers from many nations. 

Quotations are dated and the oldest and newest 
uses are indicated. Words originating in the 
United States or those which first became English 
in the United States are provided with etymologies 
and with pronunciation indicated by international 
phonetic symbols. 

Over 400 original line drawings of American 
objects are used for illustrative purposes. The two 
volumes, bound in blue buckram, contain 2,000 
pages of text. 

This Dictionary is a necessary supplement to 
A Dictionary of American English and is a correc- 
tive to the Oxford English Dictionary. Research 
libraries must have this distinctive contribution to 
bibliography. Other libraries which can afford it 
won't want to lose the advantages of its availability 
for frequent consultation. 
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This forty-eighth volume of Patterson's Ameri- 
can Educational Directory*® deserves space because 
it is an improvement upon its predecessors. It has 
been revised, brought up to date, reorganized, and 
reset from cover to cover. The format has been 
improved by redesigning and the size has grown 
from 534” by 814” to 8” by 1034” with the result 
that the columns of type have been increased from 
two to three. New features include 44 pages de- 
voted to “Instructional Materials and Equipment” 
prepared by Professor Paul Witt of Teachers Col- 
lege, a listing of consolidated schools, a directory 
of the diocesan superintendents, and an alphabetical 
address list of publishers, manufacturers, and other 
dealers who supply school and library needs. 

The main divisions of the Directory are 1. School 
Systems, 2. Schools Classified, 3. An Alphabetical 
Finding Index, 4. Public Libraries, 5. Educational 
Associations and Societies, 6. Instructional Mate- 
rials and Equipment, 7. Educational Trade Index 
and Buyers’ Guide. 

This is the “Who's Who” of educational ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. Schools are classified 
alphabetically, geographically, and by type. As a 
directory it is as up to date as one can expect when 
one considers such factors as marriage, death, pro- 
motion, and transfers. However, sufficient editorial 
check-up has not been followed because at different 
locations in the Directory different officers will be 
found for the same positions. It is vastly improved 
in content and arrangement over the preceding 
volumes. 

The second issue of the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Yearbook *™ has been prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations with the assistance of 
members of many nations. The contents carry on 
the same arrangement as the 1948 issue, with the 
exception of three short tables on criminal statis- 
tics and the one on the circulation of daily and 
weekly newspapers. Many new tables, such as re- 
production rates, land use, medical personnel, have 
been added. Most valuable are alphabetical subject 
and country indexes in both English and French. 
The tables of countries generally are arranged in 
English alphabetical order under continental head- 
ings. 


Sports 


Nine big league ball players and one manager 
collaborated on How to Play Bie League Baseball. 
Each contributor has written a chapter about his 
position on the field and his especial technique in 
filling that position. Each chapter contains photo- 
graphs illustrating the plays and a short biography 
of each writer is included. Baseball fans of all 
ages will profit from the information contained 
herein. 

Nearly twenty years of research went into the 
preparation of The Official Encyclopedia of Base- 
ball.* An outstanding feature of this treasury of 
information about the great American game is an 
alphabetically arranged list of some nine thousand 
players and managers. This register contains not 
only the vital statistics but also the complete play- 
ing record of every player and manager in a major 
league game since 1871. There are, also, chapters 
on the origin of the game, histories of the major 
and minor leagues, administration, rules and scor- 
ing, and a comprehensive bibliography of books 
on the sport, as well as a list of 77 photographs 
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and a table of contents in which each chapter is 
fully described. 


Applied Arts 


The author of Treasury of Early American Auto- 
mobiles,? an outstanding authority on automobile 
history, has assembled a remarkable collection of 
automobile memories. Included are numerous pho- 
tographs of early models, advertisements, songs 
and cartoons, as well as chapters on the Glidden 
Tours, the Indianapolis Speedway Races, and what 
the well dressed lady wore for motoring during the 
early 1900's. Useful as an informal study of the 
development of two of America’s greatest indus- 
tries—automobile manufacturing and advertising 
during these years. 

The first volume of what will be A Histor) 
Medicine” in 8 volumes demands especial atten- 
tion because it has been written by Dr. Harry | 
Sigerist, the outstanding present day authority on 
medical history. This volume, which covers primi 
tive and archaic medicine, includes a valuable 
troduction dealing with the philosophy and method 
of medical history and the problems of the history 
and geography of disease, and indicates the tre- 
mendous role played by the medical sciences in the 
development of world culture. Four comprehen- 
sive and significant appendixes should be noted 
These are devoted to histories of medicine, sour 
books of medical history, museums of medical his- 
tory, and a bibliography of paleopathology since 
1930. An index of 22 double column pages adds 
to the utility of this work. As Dr. John Fulton of 
Yale says in the preface, ‘No such history of medi- 
cine has ever before been attempted. 











Music and Painting 


In the fifth issue of Ballet Annual,’ the editor 
a well known London dance critic, does a quick 
survey of happenings in the dance world during 
1949-1950 with particular emphasis on the Sadler's 
Wells Company and on the London appearances 
of the New York City Ballet. However, attention 
is given to other companies and to outstanding 
dancers in other countries. Illustrated with numer- 
ous drawings and 130 excellent photographs it 
contains authoritative articles on various facets of 
the ballet including a splendid one on ballet in 
television. New books on the dance are listed as 
are the new ballets presented during the season 
and there is a complete program of ballets per 
formed in London during 1949-1950. 





Beginning with an explanation of what consti 
tutes music The Story of Music ® progresses throug! 
all the major developments in the field from the 
invention of the earliest musical instruments down 
to present day composers and their works. IIlus- 
trated and alphabetically indexed, it supplies, for 
the general reader and the beginner student, the 
main facts of music history. 

Forming a comprehensive history of music com- 
piled from contemporary sources Source Reading 
in Music History™ is made up of 87 historical 
documents, selected and annotated by Oliver 
Strunk. Arranged under topics, chronologically 
ordered, these documents, many of which appear 
here for the first time in English, progress from 
Piato’s dissertation on music from the third book 
of the Republic to an abridged translation of parts 
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of Richard Wagner's Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft. 
Each item is prefaced by a description of each au- 
thor's works bearing relationship to the document 
used and, occasionally, pertinent biographical data 
has been added. Annotated and indexed, this vol- 
ume should prove indispensable to teachers and 
students of the history of music. 

The Rise of English Opera”™ traces the develop- 
ment of Eng slish opera from the first performance, 
about 1590, of Rowland’s Godson, a farce jig, to 
the forthcoming production, in October of this 
year, of Billy Budd. Divided into three parts the 
first deals with the history of English opera while 
the second describes its condition today. Part 3 is 
made up of six appendixes containing a select bib- 
liography of almost a hundred titles, pertinent 
data on 600 English operas from the seventeenth 
century to the present; ‘and a tremendous amount 
of readily accessible miscellaneous information 
which forms a basic record of English opera. A 
list of illustrations and an adequate index add to 
its usefulness. 

The Harper History of Painting” is a definitive 
history of Western painting from prehistoric times 
to the present, which emphasizes the power of the 
artist to interpret for later generations the philo- 
sophical and historical values of his particular 
period. Five years were spent in the preparation 
of this handsome volume which has, integrated 
with the text, over 500 half tones and 16 full-color 
plates of the great masterpieces. It contains a 
glossary of art terms and identifications, an index 
and two bibliographies, one of which is annotated 
and arranged under headings of periods and style, 
and the other alphabetically by artist. 


Historical Scene 

A Guide to American Folklore’ is the first com- 
prehensive guide to the subject. Each of the 15 
chapters treats of a different aspect of the tradi- 
tional culture of the English speaking people of 
the United States and each chapter has its own 
bibliography and suggestions for further study. 
References to Indian and “foreign language group” 
folklore are to be found in the bibliographies. 
Appendixes tracing*the growth of folklore studies 
in America, and listing the specialists in the vari- 
ous fields, as well as giving locations of archives, 
libraries, and museums add to its utility. 

All activities of cowboy life, each article of dress 
and gear, words peculiar to the ranch worker and 
to the early pioneer days in the West, are defined 
- adequately cross-referenced in The Cowbo 

Encyclopedia." Illustrated, with a good bibliogra- 
phy listed under subject headings, this ready ref- 
erence should be most useful in libraries for young 
people. 

Over 700 extracts from memoirs, letters, and 
books written by Londoners and visitors to that 
city have been assembled in The London Anthol- 
ogy.” Arranged under 51 subject headings from 
“Accidents” to ‘Weather,” they present a kaleido- 
scopic picture of the great city and its inhabitants 
from the time of Pepys to the present. The illus- 
trations include 24 pages of plates and nearly 100 
reproductions of woodcuts, drawings, engravings, 
paintings, and photographs. Indexed by author and 
title and having a complete list of illustrations, 
all the material is readily accessible. 

In An Index to Mediaeval Studies in Festschvif- 

n”™ Professor Williams has indicated all articles 
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included in Festschrift volumes published between 
1865 and 1946. The Romanic field has been em- 
phasized although Germanic material has been in- 
cluded. Approximately 5,000 essays in many Euro- 
pean languages, published in single volumes or in 
scholarly journals dealing with art, customs, his- 
tory, language, literature, and science of Western 
Europe from the fifth century to the beginning of 
the sixteenth, have been indexed. The material is 
gathered into twelve main parts and its location is 
determined by its subject matter, not by the lan- 
guage in which the article is written. An alpha- 
betical index of more than 500 Westschrift vol- 
umes is arranged according to the names of the 
persons honored; an index of reviews of Fest- 
schriften, an index of authors, and an index of 
subject matter add to the bibliographic value of 
this work. It should prove of inestimable assist- 
ance to any reference worker dealing with medieval 
studies. 


Literary Approaches 


A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England™ is 
planned as a definitive proverbs dictionary of one 
of the great periods in English literature. Since the 
authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
made copious use of proverbs, either directly or by 
allusion, in the age in which we live more and 
more is it necessary to have a key to the literature 
of that period if it is to be understood by so many 
students of our day who have not been educated 
in the tradition of the great authors. 

The Dictionary consists of four main parts: 
1. the dictionary proper which includes some 
11,780 proverbs and their occurrence in collection 
and the literature of the period; 2. an almost ex- 
haustive bibliography; 3. an index to the quota- 
tions from Shakespeare; 4. an index to the impor- 
tant words appearing in the proverbs. This is an 
essential addition to subject bibliography in the 
research library. 

American Novelists of Today ™ contains 575 fac- 
tually accurate, informational sketches of American 
novelists, alphabetically arranged. A brief biogra- 
phy, a list (sometimes annotated) of nonfiction 
works, the author's chief style and philosophy, and 
a short description of each novel is given in each 
sketch. Since the novel is a primary social record 
the author aims, through the sketches, to construct 
a picture of contemporaneous life and to include 
as far as possible the decade 1940 to 1950, with 
emphasis on novelists who in 1951 are at work on 
long pieces of fiction and who have published two 
or more serious novels in the past. Authors whose 
works have been confined to detective, mystery, and 
“Western” fiction are omitted. In most instances 
the biographical sketch is accompanied by a small 
photograph. 

An index of married names and pseudonyms is 
included at the end of the volume. This book is 
of value in any type of library where there is an 
interest in current American literature. 

In Men and Gods *** Rex Warner, English poet 
and novelist, presents classical scholarship which 
is enjoyable to read and valuable to consult. His 
32 stories of Greek mythology do not lose freshness 
in handling because he goes back to Ovid, the 
supreme storyteller, and to other originals. The 


versions are faithful to those which inspired the 
English poets. 
panion to The 


Men and Gods is an excellent com- 
Age of Fable. 
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Display for the Month 


As a welcome to the students at the opening of Warren County High School, Front Royal, 
Virginia, the bulletin board displayed crude figures of a boy and a girl, each fashioned from 
jackets of books attractive to the respective sex. 
was spelled with letters made from the spines of book jackets. 


Between these figures, the word Welcome 
Both new and old books 


were displayed. 


WO exhibits in the Birmingham, Alabama, 

Public Library were the result of three-way 
cooperation. One dealt with the Indian culture of 
Moundville, Alabama, the other with geology, and 
together they covered all exhibit space in the li- 
brary except the art gallery. 

The state geologist, also director of the state's 
natural history museum, sponsored both exhibits, 
which were made up in Tuscaloosa. Students from 
the art department of the University of Alabama 
executed the posters for the display windows. Ob- 
jects came from the museum, books from the public 


is? —- 


Serums, 


Bruno notes: 


zine. 


“You won't need a Bloodhound if you learn the simple catalog rules.” 
display in the Artesia, New Mexico, High School. 


library. The museum staff brought the exhibits to 
Birmingham by truck and set them up. They were 
also on hand for the public lectures offered, and on 
Sunday afternoons a young scientist conducted 
groups through the dark room where dazzling 
fluorescent minerals were displayed under an ultra- 
violet light. 

An occasional extension of the triple partnership 
occurred when members of the local anthropologi- 
cal society gave their services during the first ex- 
hibit to explain the specimens in floor cases. 





This 
Library, was adapted from an old maga- 


The hound was brought to life on poster paper by a student artist while brightly 
colored books carried the names of teachers as artists. 


Sets of cards for the books were 


attached, to point the lesson. 
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This bulletin board display was put up by the 
library class of the Spooner, Wisconsin, High 
School. Its four by seven foot background was 
covered with russet brown paper, with a three-inch 
border in yellow. Shellaced fall birch leaves, vary- 
ing from yellow through brown, were scotch-taped 
to the border. A section of white birch tree was 
wired to the bulletin board. Yellow construction 
paper birch leaves were printed with the ten main 
divisions of the Dewey decimal system. Birchbark 
scrolls with quotations in India ink were put on 
with scotch tape. The larger letters were yellow. 
The quotations: “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested” (Francis Bacon); “That is a good 
book which is opened with expectation and closed 
with profit” (A. Bronson Alcott); ‘For books are 
more than books, they are the life, the very heart 
and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 
and worked and died, the essence and quintessence 
of their lives” (Amy Lowell); and ‘‘A little library 
growing larger every year is an honorable part of 
a man’s possessions. A library is not a luxury. It 
is one of the necessities of a full life’ (Henry 
Ward Beecher). 
s 8 m 


The Public Library of New Rochelle, New York, 
made the background for “Wild Animal Ways’ of 
black poster paper with strips of white paper to 
look like sections of the stripes of a zebra. These 
stripes were cut out and pinned on with map tacks. 
Running zebras were painted on the black and 
white background. The mother and baby zebra on 
the left, purchased from a wallpaper store, were 
pinned to the background. Books on wild animals 
were displayed above and below the poster. Letter- 
ing was black and white, which was mounted on 


black. 


On Character Day at the Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, Junior High School, students dressed like fa- 
vorite book characters. The library issued a list of 
persons and featured pictures and book jackets with 
costumes of various periods of history and famous 
fiction characters. The librarian and her student 
helpers were kept busy hunting characters to fit 
costumes. Prizes were offered for the best two cos- 
tumes in each grade. The student council formu- 
lated the rules for the contest, furnished prizes, 
and took charge of the event. 


Nick, the Dwarf, grew out of the Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, Public Library's need to teach the children 
to return their books to the desk instead of to the 
shelves. On regular art size poster paper was 
drawn a little old man with a tan jacket and trous- 
ers. With a colored hat, a cane, and a long white 
cotton beard, he was placed on the left side of the 
poster several inches below the top, against a gray 
paper background. 

Above and to the right, Nick, THE DwarF Says, 
in big letters was followed by small print which 
said, “Somebody is returning books to the shelves 
instead of to the desk.” Below that in black letters, 
LOOK IN THE MAGIC BOX AND SEE WHO IT MIGHT 
BE. 

The magic box was a purse mirror about two 
inches long covered by a small piece of tan paper 
labeled, MAGIC BOX. Children used to lift the flap, 
see themselves in the mirror, laugh, and bring 
others to look. The magic box was placed on the 
left side below Nick where even little folks could 
see themselves, the whole poster being placed at a 
child’s eye level. 

oS 8 
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TATE extension workers are continually faced 

with the inadequacies of the too-small library. 
The following observations by an experienced state 
extension worker should be seriously considered by 
all who are promoting libraries in the mid-twen- 
tieth century. 

“How we do need to say in big, bold, emphatic 
words SMALL LIBRARIES CANNOT GIVE GOOD SERV- 
IcE. Why can’t we as librarians have courage 
enough, and business sense enough, to be factual 
and speak the truth as we know it? We must begin 
saying it costs money to have libraries and you can- 
not have even respectable library service on less 
than the minimum standard income. 

“The longer I stay in this work, the more I think 
we are cheaters when we don’t tell the truth as we 
know it. The truth is not always pleasant, of course, 
but we in this state are suffering right now from 
some of the . . . ideas that people have allowed to 
get abroad in the past in order to be ‘pleasant’ and 
not to offend the little clubs and others who thought 
they had a library when they didn’t. Some of the 
counties are going on year after year in the same old 
rut and maybe it is because we, in a position of 
leadership, don’t have the courage to do a little 
blasting. We might get blasted out of our jobs but 
at least they would remember that we had come 
along, and for something more than a pleasant 
visit.” 


State-wide Book Week 


Library ‘weeks’ proclaimed by governors amid 
state-wide publicity for library service are becoming 
increasingly popular. Indiana’s Governor Henry F. 
Schricker proclaimed April 22 through 28, Indiana 
Library Week, with libraries holding open house 
during the week, and special exhibits, radio spot 
announcements, and other programs calling atten- 
tion to services offered by libraries today. 

Wisconsin’s Governor Oscar Rennebohm pro- 
claimed Book Week as ‘““Wisconsin Book Week”’ in 
1950. In addition, Walter S. Botsford, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, circular- 
ized all members of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, asking the cooperation of all banks in the 
display of a colorful poster done by members of 
the Commission staff. Results were good for the 
effort expended. 


Good News from Texas 


Just two years ago the Texas state legislature cut 
all extension work out of the state budget, later re- 
instating the salary of one extension worker. In the 
1951 session, Doris H. Connerly, legislative refer- 
ence librarian and acting state librarian, was so suc- 
cessful in persuading legislators, largely through 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 


Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


her own conviction and strong arguments regarding 
extension work in Texas, that sufficient money was 
allowed to increase the extension staff from one t 
three members! More travel money was budgeted 
too. 

Lucille B. Wilson, state extension worker, polled 
librarians in the state on ten fields in which the 
state library is now giving or could eventually o fer 
service under the enlarged program. When the poll 
is completed, the program should accurately reflect 
the state’s most urgent needs. Of 254 counties, 131 
have no tax supported public library service what- 
ever, and many more have some that is wholly in 
adequate. 

Texas librarians were asked to comment on as 
sistance, present or potential, given by the state li 
brary in: 

Statistics—collecting, analyzing, distributing 

Publication of newsletters or bulletins f 

Texas libraries 

Library science loan collection 

Booklists based on state library collections 

Publication of handbooks, i.e. library laws 

book for trustees 

Placement service 

Training programs, 

the state 

Visits from extension workers—to work with the 

local library, to organize service 

Assistance to Texas Library Association 

Work with state-wide organizations for imn 

ate or eventual benefit of libraries 


short institutes throughout 


New Englanders Hold Buzz Sessions 


Representatives of state agencies in Connecticut 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamps! 
squarely faced the problem of organizing the larget 
unit of service at a conference called by Mildred 
Peterson McKay, New Hampshire State Librariar 
last spring. 

Three questions provided topics for the buzz ses 
sion discussions: 

How can New England libraries fit the idea of 
the larger unit into a situation where small local li- 
braries steeped in tradition take pride in their in- 
dependence and complete local autonomy? On this 
question Dr. Leigh comments: “Library leaders 
more and more generally conceive of the small li 
brary units as local distribution centers connected 
with larger units, together possessing total re- 
sources, adequate personnel, book stock, and other 
materials to provide complete modern service.” ’ 

The second question centered around a compro 
mise suggested by Dr. Leigh, i.e. provide an ex- 
tended service of current best sellers on a self-sup- 
porting rental basis along with current materials 
selected for quality and reliability on free loan. He 
remarks “Several studies of library book stocks in- 








re 





1 Public Library in the United States, p. 61. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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LIBRARIES" 


T is just a year since I wrote my first copy for 

this department! The circumstances are similar, 
and yet there are differences. It is hot! Yes, even 
hotter than last summer in Texas, but now I can 
retire to an air-conditioned den when plus 100 
temperatures interfere with mental activity. 
Thoughts are just as hard to come by but many 
librarians now send me ideas and material to help 
me along. And as last year, I have just returned 
from A.L.A. in a northern city. 


Gleanings from A.L.A. 


This year it was a very special occasion—the 
75th anniversary built on the theme of “Our Amer- 
ican Heritage in Times of Crisis.” It seemed to 
me it was a particularly impressive conference with 
able people contributing their ideas. There is not 
space here to discuss or even comment on the papers 
that impressed me most. The major ones will ap- 
pear in print—in the A.L.A. Bulletin, the Horn 
Book, Library Journal, and in this periodical. Be 
sure to read them. I especially remember Elizabeth 
Yates’ beautiful account of her own literary career 
and the events leading up to the Amos Fortune 
biography. Katherine Milhaus was delightful in 
her reminiscences of artist life in old Philadelphia 
and of her efforts to establish the Easter egg tree 


as an authentic Pennsylvania Dutch custom. Dr. 
Margaret Mead’s analysis of ‘“Teen-age Youth in 
Time of Crisis” helps us understand better why 


adolescents are what they are and why they do 
what they do. The librarian has an important con- 
tribution to their development. If I had attended 
but one meeting at A.L.A. and this had been that 
of the Intercultural Action Committee, I should 
have deemed the trip from Texas well paid. Jade 
Snow Wong, author of Fifth Chinese Daughter, 
was the speaker and I shall never forget her dignity 
and beauty as she told of spanning the chasm be- 
tween the age-old Chinese culture and the modern 
Western world. I yearn to possess two things as a 
result. One is an autographed copy of her book, 
containing, I hope, her father’s prayer with which 
she closed her talk. The other is a bit of her 
enamel-on-copper ware, which she has perfected to 
such exquisiteness in her San Francisco shop. 


New Materials 


As usual I arrived home with a large batch of 
materials gathered from various sources. Here are 
a few that you should try to secure. I have not 
checked on prices, so be sure to ask about costs. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. The American 
Heritage in Films: a selected list of 16mm. films 
compiled by a committee of the A.L.A. audio- 
visual board. 

Reprinted from the June 1951 Bulletin. 
* School and children's librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 

Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 


First 
Purchase List, 1947-1950, compiled by the Chil- 
dren’s Work Advisory Committee. 

Graded and starred but not annotated. 


A.L.A. CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. On the 
Track —of Some Good Teaching Aids? The 
Association, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton. 

Available to teachers without charge. 

Boys’ CLuBS OF AMERICA. Summary of the Junior 
Book Awards Reading Program, 1950-1951. 
Headquarters, 381 4th Avenue, New York. 

Excellent for the titles included and also for the 
readers’ comments on various books. 

CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE. Chicagoland Au- 
thors and Illustrators of Children’s Literature: 
compiled by Louise M. Jacobs and Mabel Thorn 


Lulu. 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 
May-June, 1951, Supplement to Chicago Schools 
Journal. 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LiBRARY, Baltimore. The 


American Child’s Heritage; twenty-five children’s 
books which interpret America. 
Distributed by Sturgis Printing Company, 
Michigan. 
HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN; Des Moines, 
Newbery Medal Book, 1922-1951. 
A little brochure containing the story of the Newbery 
Award and photographs of the books in beautiful bind- 
ings of fine, hand-tooled leather. This collection is in 
the Mason City, Iowa, Public Library. 


Sturgis, 


Iowa. The 


McKEE, JOHN Dukes. American Folklore and 
Legends. Scott Foresman and Company, 433 
East Erie Street, Chicago. 

A 3’ by 2’ colorful picture map from ‘‘Living in Our 
America.”’ 

New YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY SECTION. Guidance Function of the 
School Library. Corinna Di Stefano, Fulton High 
School, Fulton, New York. 


A 4-page leaflet setting forth graphically and in out- 
line form the guidance function of the school library. 
Includes sources of materials. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. A Sele 
Children’s Books. 31 East 
York 3. 

Compiled at the request of A.L.A. Represents the 


best in children’s book production from fourteen coun- 
tries. 


ction of Foreign 
10th Street, New 


Visitors from Japan 


From Emily L. Loftin, Librarian of Durham, 
North Carolina, High School, comes an interesting 
account of a visit of seven Japanese educators and 
an interpreter. 

A demonstration of a library lesson was given. 
At the meeting of the library club pictures of librar- 
ies in Japan were shown. Other activities included 
an English and a physical education class. 

The following letter was received after the visit: 
Dear Students of Durham High School: 

We appreciate highly your kind treatment and 
many attractive lessons of library, English, physical 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HE A.L.A., at the July 12 general session of 

its seventy-fifth anniversary conference in 
Chicago announced its acceptance of a grant of 
$150,000 from the Fund for Adult Education to 
assist public libraries in conducting experimental 
programs of adult discussion on the American 
heritage and its contemporary application. The 
Fund for Adult Education was established in April 
1951 by the Ford Foundation. 

The proposed project will initiate a continuing 
program and will provide for demonstrations in 
selected regional and local areas, consultation and 
advisory services to other public libraries desiring 
to participate, and the training of discussion lead- 
ers. Materials suitable for the program are to be 
developed and will be based primarily on the New 
York Public Library's 1950-1951 experimental 
work with discussion groups on the theme, ‘“Ex- 
ploring the American Idea.” 

The objective of the program is to stimulate 
general thinking on our freedoms by understand- 
ing their origin and their application to the great 
problems of today. The approach is to help the 
American adult to examine his heritage and to 
decide what he stands for. 

Grace Thomas Stevenson, head of the adult edu- 
cation department, Seattle, Washington, Public Li- 
brary, will be director of the project with head- 
quarters at the A.L.A. offices in Chicago. The proj- 
ect will begin in September 1951 and extend 
through June 30, 1952. 


National Library Day 


President Truman’s message to librarians at the 
seventy-fifth annual conference of the American 
Library Association named October 4, 1951 as Na- 
tional Library Day, the anniversary of the associa- 
tion’s founding in Philadelphia in 1876. 


New Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, associate librarian at Yale Uni- 
versity, was appointed executive secretary of A.L.A., 
taking office during the conference in July. 

He succeeds John Mackenzie Cory, executive 
secretary for three years, who leaves A.L.A. to be- 
come chief of the New York Public Library’s cir- 
culation department, following Esther Johnston, 
who will retire September 30 after thirty-four years 
of librarianship in New York. 


Recruiting Awards 


After a lapse of one year the Field Citations 
for Library Recruiting will again be awarded at the 
1952 A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting. Six awards of 
$100 each will be granted for effective recruiting 
activities in progress in 1950 and 1951. Entries 
must be received at A.L.A. Headquarters by De- 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


cember 1. For further information write the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


On Intellectual Freedom 


Adopted by Council, July 13, 1951, was the 
recommendation of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom on the labeling of library materials: 

Librarians should not use the technique of labeling as 
a means of predisposing readers against library materials 
for the following reasons: 





ance rather than justice and enlightenment result 
such practices, and the American Library Associat 
a responsibility to take a stand against the estat 
of such criteria in a democratic state. 


1. Although totalitarian states find it easy eV 
proper, according to their ethics, to establish « a 
judging publications as ‘‘subversive,’’ injustice and ign 

frog 


2. Libraries do not advocate the ideas found in their 
collections nor do they approve or disapprove o 
tents of books, magazines, or films. The presence of 3 
magazine or book in a library does not indicat 
ment of its contents by the library. 


take 





3. No one person should the responsit 
labeling publications. 
be likely to agree either on the types of 
should be labeled or the sources of 
should be regarded with suspicion. As 2 
sideration, a librarian who labeled a box 


procommunist might be sued for libel 


S would 


No sizable group of persor 


materia 


al which 





4. Labeling is an attempt to prejudice the reader, and 
as such, it is a censor's tool. 


5. Labeling violates the spirit of the Library Bill 
Rights. 


6. Although we are all agreed that communism is 2 
threat to the free world, if materials are labeled to pacify 
one group, there is no excuse for refusing to label any 
item in the library's collection. Because 
fascism, or other authoritarianisms tend to suppress ideas 
and attempt to coerce individuals to conform to a specific 
ideology, American librarians must be opposed to such 
“‘isms."" We are, then, anticommunist, but we are als 
opposed to any other group which aims at closing any 
path to knowledge. 





com. 





On Promoting Understanding 


Recommendation of the Board on International 
Relations, approved by A.L.A. Council July 13 
1951: 


The American heritage of liberties preserves the open 
market of ideas. We of the American Library Association 
believe that the community of librarians in the world each 
pressing for the development of libraries as centers of 
democratic action in international questions should and 
can be a potent influence in the educational job to be done 

The American Library Association at its 75th anniversary 
conference devoted to The Heritage of the United State 
in Times of Crisis urges continued support of the govern 
ment's exchange of persons program, book programs, and 
information libraries. We have observed the humanizing 
influence in international relations through the exchange 
of personnel. We believe in the book programs which 
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help to interpret the American heritage to the world and 
in the information libraries which back statement with 
fact and demonstrate the commonwealth of the human 
: Therefore the American Library Association calls upon 
the Senate and the House of Representatives to make ade- 
quate appropriations for programs in these fields, includ- 
ing particularly those of the Department of State which 
we believe should be extended and certainly not reduced 
below the level of the past fiscal year. 


On Selling Books 


Statement adopted unanimously by the Council 
of the American Library Association: 


The American Library Association recognizes the con- 
structive intent of ordinances passed in some communities 
which prohibit selling directly to homes without specific 
invitation or request from the householder. 

The Association is deeply concerned, however, over the 
effects of such ordinances which deprive communities of 
educational benefits in the form of books, magazines, en- 
cyclopedias, and other materials for reference and study. 
In a democracy it is important that public opinion be in- 
formed and that a high educational level among all the 
people be maintained. It is unfortunate, therefore, that in 
attempting to correct certain evils blanket restrictions are 
imposed which work contrary to some of the best interests 
of the local community and of the country as a whole. 

The American Library Association, believing in the 
widest possible spread of information and education 
through books, calls upon librarians in communities where 
ordinances prohibiting direct selling to homes exist, or are 
contemplated, to assume responsibility and leadership in 
bringing to the attention of the public and of legislative 
bodies the serious handicaps such ordinances place on the 
communities they intend to help. It urges that ways be 
found for correcting abuses in direct selling without im- 
posing drastic restrictions which exclude desirable educa- 
tional materials from homes. 


New Officers of A.L.A. 

President: 
ian. 

First vice president and president-elect: Robert Bingham 
Downs, Director of the University of Illinois Library and 
Library School, Urbana. 

Second vice president: Marian McFadden, City Librar- 
ian, Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library. 

R. Russeil Munn, Akron, Ohio, Public Li- 


Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan State Librar- 


Treasurer: 
brary. 

Members of the Executive Board 1951-1955: Donald 
Coney, University of California Library, Berkeley, and 
Mildred W. Sandoe, State Library Organizer, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus. 

Members of the Council, 1951-1955: Hoyt R. Galvin, 
Director, Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklenberg 
County, Charlotte, North Carolina; Anne Ethelyn Mark- 
ley, Associate Professor, University of California School of 
Librarianship; Verner Warren Clapp, Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian of Congress; Dorothy Charles, Editor, International 
Index, The H. W. Wilson Company, New York; Pauline 
A. Seely, Head, Catalog Department, Denver, Colorado, 
Public Library; and Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Librar- 
ian, George C. Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library. 


Honorary Member 


Helen E. Haines was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the American Library Association, July 
9, 1951. 


Awards 


Awards presented at the A.L.A. conference in 
Chicago are included in the list of awards begin- 
ning on page 10 of this issue. 
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Notes from Washington 


Actions of the National Production Authority on 
August 3, 1951 have not basically changed regula- 
tions for school, college, and library construction. 
All construction projects must be authorized by the 
United States Office of Education, which will con- 
tinue as heretofore to process all applications from 
schools, colleges, and libraries. 

The Library Service Bill is having cooperation 
from state library associations as hearings this fall 
are in prospect. With maximum support from citi- 
zens, organizations, and librarians at the proper 
time, chances are expected to be good. But our pro- 
gram must be properly timed! It is important to 
utilize the time until action should be taken in giv- 
ing individuals and organizations the necessary 
background so that intelligent action can be taken 
at the proper time. 

The Washington office of A.L.A., Hotel Con- 
gressional, Washington 3, D.C., has extra copies 
of the Library Service Bill. But first get as many 
copies as your senator can supply, so he'll know 
your interest. 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 88) 


dicate the results of the inability of smaller libraries 
to buy more than a small percentage selected from 
the whole range of books published. They become 
more completely circulating libraries than reference 
libraries; they tend to have more fiction than non- 
fiction in their collections; and, indeed, they are 
more collections of popular current fiction than any- 
thing else.” 

The final discussion evaluated the concept of com- 
plete library service for children through the school, 
again using a quotation from Dr. Leigh’s volume. 
(page 103) 

The second day of the conference was devoted to 
surveys. Herschel Hadley, statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, demonstrated 
how a questionnaire for non-library-users could be 
formulated and sorne of the pitfalls to be avoided. 
Mary Kenan Hadley told of the Prince Georges 
County Memorial Library survey, particularly the 
training of surveyors, selecting groups to be sur- 
veyed, and the problems. 

The advantages and disadvantages of federation 
and regional libraries in developing larger and 
more effective units of service were discussed. It is 
reported that many felt federations would never be 
possible in New England without one strong library 
unit as the center and funds from a source outside 
the federated libraries. 


Cutting Registration Costs 


The San Bernardino, California, County Library 
is cutting registration records and costs to a mimi- 
mum. Only one record is kept at the central agency, 
namely, a blacklist file. When registering, patrons 
sign a single application card which is sent to the 
central agency, counted,* checked against the black- 
list file, and returned to the branch or station. 

Withdrawals are counted by subtracting the num- 
ber of borrowers added that month three years ago. 
There will be some duplication in registrations, but 
during a three-month trial period only two were 
found. Under those circumstances it was felt that 
the heavy “checking against registration files’’ was 
an inexcusable waste of time. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








| ys conformity with their long standing custom 
of cooperation with the American Library As- 
sociation, The H. W. Wilson Company sent ten 
representatives to the seventy-fifth anniversary con- 
ference in Chicago last July. Those who attended 
were Halsey W. Wilson, president, who now holds 
the A.L.A. conference attendance record, the 1951 
conference being his forty-second; Charles J. Shaw, 
special assistant to the president; Dorothy Cook, 
editor of the STANDARD CATALOG series; Bea 
Joseph, editor of BIOGRAPHY INDEX and BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIC INDEX; Dorothy Cole, editor of 
LIBRARY LITERATURE; Marga Franck, editor 
of the second supplement to the UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS; Dorothy Charles, editor of the INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEX; Sarita Robinson, editor of 
the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE; William Lansberg, of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL INDEX < staff; and Miriam Lawlor, who 
had charge of the exhibit. 

At a meeting of the Public Relations Committee 
of A.L.A., which with the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN sponsors the John Cotton Dana pub- 
licity contest, Mr. Wilson presented the awards. 
The list of winners will be found on page 10. 

About a hundred guests attented the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN tea, to which are invited 
contributors to the current volume of the BULLE- 
TIN and collaborators on the STANDARD CAT- 
ALOG series. 

Before the Serials Round Table Marga Franck, 
editor of the second supplement to the UNION 
LIST OF SERIALS, gave a paper on “Some In- 
ternational Differences in the Cataloging and Bib- 
liographical Listing of Serial Publications.” 

Dorothy Charles, editor of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL INDEX, newly elected to the A.L.A. 
Council, was inducted at a general meeting. She 
also attended the business meetings of the execu- 
tive board of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. 


The N.U.E.A. Proposition 


“Resolved: That all American citizens should 
be subject to conscription for essential service in 
time of war,” is the proposition that will be de- 
bated in schools across the country this fall. The 
pros and cons are presented in the new Reference 
Shelf book, UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FOR 
ESSENTIAL SERVICE. Thrifty librarians will 
receive their copies on subscription ($7) plus five 
other worth-while compilations. 

What did your last chop cost? SUBSIDIES 
FOR FARMERS discusses factors that enter into 
that cost, and some of the remedies offered. 

The new collection, REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1950-1951 again pre- 
serves speeches that made history in the past twelve 
months. 

To many the Voice of America is a moot point. 
It is one of the problems treated in AMERICA’S 
WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. 
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THE POINT FOUR PROGRAM will be pub. 
lished in November to present divergent views on 
this controversial question. 

In December, POLITICAL ETHICS AND THE 
VOTER will wash some of the soiled linen dis. 
closed by recent investigations and su 
remedies. 


fees 


Was $3.25, Now $3.50! 


In 1934 the first edition of THE JUNIOR 
BOOK OF AUTHORS was published. It in- 
cluded biographical or autobiographical sketches 
of some 268 individuals and many photograpl 
It was reasonably priced at $3.25 and the 20,0 
copies were quickly put to use. There is probably 
not a Lighthouse reader who has not found wanted 
material in the JUNIOR BOOK. The long 
awaited new edition will be published on Octo- 
ber 1. It is a complete revision with 289 sketches 
(note the increase) 232 photographs and 








and 25< 
drawings. There are 129 new names in the books 
and 160 earlier sketches have been broug! >t 
date. It is a matter of particular pride to announce 
the price, $3.50. Costs have increased tremendously 
and the new price has been made possible only 
by effecting all legitimate production economies 








WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICA’S WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOGICA 
WARFARE. Reference Shelf. Subscrip 
tion price, 6 books for $7; separate titles 
$1.75 each 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the 

BIOGRAPHY INDEX. On the service ba 

Dewey, Melvil. Decitmat CLASSIFICATION 
AND RELATIV INDEX. $16; abridged edi- 
tion, $4 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Howard Haycraft 
THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. $3.50 

THE PoINtT Four PROGRAM 
Shelf. Subscription price, 6 
$7; separate titles, $1.75 each 

POLITICAL ETHICS AND THE VOTER. Ref 
erence Shelf. Subscription price, 6 books 
for $7; separate titles, $1.75 each 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1950-1951. Reference Shelf. Subscrip- 
tion price, 6 books for $7; separate titles 
$1.75 each 

SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS. Reference Shelf 
Subscription price, 6 books for $7; sepa- 
rate titles, $1.75 each 

UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FOR ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES. Reference Shelf. Subscription 
price, 6 books for $7; separate titles 
$1.75 each 
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New Directors 


The DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, 
published by the Forest Press, is distributed by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Recently elected as di- 
rectors of the Forest Press were Walter A. Hafner, 
president of Stechert-Hafner, Inc.; Howard Hay- 
craft, vice-president of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany; and Deo B. Colburn, secretary of Forest 
Press. Dr. Godfrey Dewey was elected president 
of the Press, succeeding Senator Harvey Ferris, 
who retired after long service. Dr. Milton J. Fer- 
guson continues as a director of the Press, chair- 
man of the DC committee, and editor of the 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


Biography Index 


A change has been made in the publication 
schedule of the BIOGRAPHY INDEX, whereby 
the quarterly issues will hereafter appear in the 
months of November, February, and May, with the 
annual or three-year bound cumulation in August. 
This change has been made in order to avoid con- 
flict with other Wilson publications and to equalize 
the editorial and press work-load. Subscribers are 
asked to note the change for their records. 

The August 1950-August 1951 annual bound 
cumulation of BIOGRAPHY INDEX is now in 


press and will reach subscribers shortly. 


Bibliographic Index 


To avoid an increase in the annual subscription 
price, due to high production costs, the schedule 
of publication of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 
has been changed from quarterly to semi-annually 
in June and December, the latter being an annual 
or larger cumulation. Thus the next current issue 
subscribers will receive will be the December 1951 
annual. Subscribers are asked to note this change 
for their records. 

The permanent bound four-year cumulation 
(1947-1950) of BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX was 
published during the summer months and is now 
being mailed to subscribers. 


Busy Author 


Mary Frank Mason, author of THE PATIENT'S 
LIBRARY, a Wilson publication, and director of 
the editorial index of the Reader's Digest, was 
the principal speaker last spring at the graduation 
of women volunteers from the United Hospital 
Fund's course in hospital library practice. 


Correction 


The price of the annual subscription to Wilson 
Printed Catalog Cards was incorrectly quoted in 
the Lighthouse for June 1951. It has been $78 
since January 1949. 


Cited 
Last spring on the third anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan the Economic Cooperation Admini- 
stration presented to The H. W. Wilson Company 


a Certificate of Cooperation as a token of gratitude 
tor help in its program. Assistance consisted in 
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entertaining foreign visitors and so leading them 
to that better understanding of the United States 
which is one purpose of the technical assistance 
program. 


Visitors 


During the late spring and early summer The 
H. W. Wilson Company enjoyed being host to: 

Susan Alberti, of Melbourne, Australia, mana- 
ger of Collins’ book department. 

Tsunenobu Fukagawa, of Tokyo, Japan, special- 
ist for school libraries. 

Henry M. Silver, advisor on publications, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 

Dr. Paul A. Martin, c.s.c., secretary of the li- 
brary school, University of Montreal. 

Paul North Rice, chief of the reference depart- 
ment, New York Public Library. 

John Fall, chief of the acquisitions division of 
the New York Public Library, who is the A.L.A. 
representative to The Wilson Company. 

Louis J. Bailey, director of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, who is on the board of directors of 
The Wilson Company. 

The three judges for the John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity awards: Dorcas Campbell, assistant vice- 
president, East River Savings Bank, New York; 
Anna Glantz, chief of the public relations office of 
the New York Public Library; Lillian Van Mater, 
librarian, of Hempstead, New York, Public Library. 

Marion Dorfler, librarian, Brook Avenue School, 
Bay Shore, New York, and forty-five members of 
the library club. 

Dorothy Lockrow, assistant librarian, New 
Haven, Connecticut, State Teachers College, and 
ten library science students. 

Russell Munn, treasurer of A.L.A. and librarian 
of the Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 

Thomas Gilbert Brown, editor, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library. 

Elizabeth Benyon, acting law librarian at the 
University of Chicago. 

Ella H. Stevens, librarian, New Canaan, Connec- 
ticut, Public Library. 

Mary V. Gaver, librarian of the state teachers 
college, Trenton, New Jersey, and thirty library 
school students. 

Six students from the School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Elizabeth Monteith, Elementary school librarian, 
Midwood and Chantilly Schools, and Mary Alice 
Washam, Elementary school librarian, Gilmore 
School, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Staff 


On July 1 Virginia Turrell resigned from the 
Wilson staff after five years as editor of the 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, to accept employment 
with a government agency in Washington, D.C. 
Her successor is Bea Joseph, who will continue 
also as editor of the BIOGRAPHY INDEX, a post 
she has held since its beginning in 1946. A veteran 
of almost thirty years editorial service with the 
Company, Miss Joseph has also served as assistant 
editor (1926-1940) of the INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, assistant editor (1940-1943) and editor 
(1943-1946) of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, 
and is thus in the opinion of the management and 
her coworkers exceptionally well qualified for her 
new dual position. 
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New members of the staff of The Wilson Com- 
pany include two indexers: 

Jeanne C. Des Marais received her B.A. from 
Rosary College (River Forest, Illinois) where she 
majored in library science, and her B.S. in journal- 
ism from the University of Illinois. Before Miss 
Des Marais came to the ART INDEX she spent 
three years at Columbia University, where she cata- 
loged all the Fine Arts for Avery, Fine Arts, Music, 
and Ware Libraries, the general stacks, and Bar- 
nard College. 

Dora Atkinson, graduate of Temple University 
with a library degree from Drexel Institute of 
Technology, came to the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX last July from a technical library which 
she had organized and been running for a firm of 
consulting and manufacturing engineers. Before 
that she served in the Division of Museum Educa- 
tion of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; did 
free-lance art work, mostly decorative painting; 
and worked in the pedagogical library of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education and as a chil- 
dren's librarian in the education department of the 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 

Evelyn Lohr, the new assistant editor of CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY, came to The Wilson Com- 
pany from Washington, where she worked in the 
United States State Department and in the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Before that she was a teacher 
of English at New York University and in the 
South. Miss Lohr was educated at Hofstra College 
(B.A.), Wellesley (M.A.), and at New York Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.). 

Last spring Dorothy E. Cole, editor of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE, spent a week in Atlanta, where 
she visited libraries and gave three lectures to the 
library school students at Atlanta and Emory Uni- 
versities. 
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Downs 


THE Ups AND 


Trends of Wilson Company sales in the 
fiscal year ending March 31 


On her vacation in Europe this summer, Marie 
D. Loizeaux, editor of the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, gave a talk on The Wilson Company 
at the United States Information Services Library 


in Paris. 
An Orchid 


A Watertown, New York, librarian writes us: 
. . . I could hardly run my library without your 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. I enjoy it, 
appreciate it, afd use it a great deal. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 68 
AWARDS 


(Continued from page 12) 

Prix Cazes for his novel Le Compagnon de Route 
the story of a young American of European origin 
seeking a purpose in life through his experiences 
in the Spanish war, the French Resistance, and his 
days in the United States. 

The Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library's 
FM station, WFPL was given the Peabody award 


for “best public service by a local radio station,’ 
Started in February 1950, WFPL is under the 
guidance of C. R. Graham, Louisville librarian 


1950-1951 president of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

The Charles W. Follett award for a worthy con- 
tribution to children’s literature ($3,000) was 
given to All-of-a-Kind Family, by Sydney Taylor 

The Russell Loines award for poetry went t 
John Crowe Ransom 

“Darkness at Noon,” by Sidney Kingsley, based 
on Arthur Koestler’s novel; Christopher Fry's “The 
Lady's Not for Burning’; and “Guys and Dolls,” 
based on Damon Runyon’s short stories, were se- 
lected as the best stage productions of the 1950- 
1951 Broadway season, by the New York Drama 
Critics Circle. 


aS 8B 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 89) 
ed, music, art, dramatics, and so on. Yesterday 


morning, when we entered the lobby of your school 
your welcome display of library club, showing us 
the map of Japan, our names, and the books about 
our country, was the great surprise to us. The letter 
exchange program between your library club and 
our school is very much interesting to me and I 
have already sent your name list handed me by 
Miss Loftin to Japan by air mail. Your music lesson 
and your chorus of American folk songs, ‘Indian 
Cradle Song,” and others were very lovely and 
beautiful and I can never forget the dramatics 
lessons of the sixth period in which you have 
shown us Chekov's “Bear” and many interesting 
pantomimes. 

Your splendid gymnasium is really the finest 
one I have ever visited during my stay in this 
country. 

Earnestly I hope the speedy realization of your 
new library construction. 

Please send my best regard to all of you. 


Sincerely yours, K. Kobari 


How I should love to have a similar group visit 
me at Casis! 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1951 





















































ASSETS 1903 1915 1927 1939 1950 1951 
urrent Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $1,299,266.01 $1,401 ,286.10 
avestments and 

Re Eee 7,369.26 28,336.15 69,657.60 55,878.43 70,330.94 

achinery and 

Equipment .. ........ 13,560.00 48,637.63 90,727.89 88,370.47 110,221.46 
umiture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 8,763.87 19,488.17 43,457.99 37,867.29 37,228.78 
BEL. 3. Raswese  wilesenene 151,414.16 422,303.59 362,829.20 352,515.27 

Total’ Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1,844,211.40 $1,971,582.55 

© LIABILITIES 

3 rrent 

“| Lishilities ... $2,400.00 $40,982.10 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $254,940.25 $406,738.55 
BME oevg: Gee tacas 30,254.98 142,238.72 287,907.68 1,086,038.07 972,020.64 

Funded Debt =... ----, eee eee 84,000.00 178,700.00 63,700.00 58,244.38 

“Capital Stock . 50,000.09 93,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 252,784.38 253,624.37 

Buplus ...... 11,273.10 7,298.87 26,475.40 44,788.17 186,748.70 280,954.61 

> Total 

‘ Liabilities $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1,844,211.40 $1,971,582.55 

e Profit and Loss Statements, 1949-1951 

3 

PYear Ended March 31 1949 1951 

Smee for Wear ....cccsccscaccescsesece $1 580,233.18 $1,704,389.49 $1,964,890.93 
cellameous Imcome .............-s.005 20,653.75 23,029.66 25,914.32 

II oo occ la stud: eres ciaceew pla winlethie aa $1,600,886.93 $1,727,419.15 $1,990,805.25 

ost of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 

NE int eeciesieviecaauiraness $1,233,534.04 $1,242,769.96 $1,367,630.12 
Selling and Administration Expenses ...... 333,222.23 413,221.15 489,909.86 
LES Sarees eee 14,369.21 14,538.97 10,377.27 

Total Cost and Expenses ............ $1,581,125.48 $1 ,670,530.08 $1 ,867,917.25 
Proit for the Year Before Payment of 

| ERNST ATT ise pe Sear $19,761.45 $56,889.07 $122,888.00 
ss Dividends on Preferred and Common 

SEE ey eetes pene 17,356.15 15,530.24 28,682.09 
Prot for Year After Dividends .......... $2,405.30 $41,358.83 $94,205.91 
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UNIQUE - PLAIN - CONCISE 


“GRAPHICAL CHRONOLOGY 
OF NATIONS 
DURING BIBLICAL TIMES” 


10 x 34 inches. 5700 B.C. to 400 A.D. 
Shows also interesting historical data, 
events, etc. For Reference Libraries, 
Sunday Schools and Homes. 


Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 
JEROME A. MOSS, M.Am.Soc.C.E. 
P.O. Box 211 Liberty, Missouri 











LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 
Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








—_ ee ae ce oqo oie ee F 

T New FREE catalog of literature 

and films on consumers coopera. 1” 

| tives available from, Ki 
| Literature Department 


| _ The Cooperative Leagee of the U.S.A. I 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, *) 








THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE | 
offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 

let us quote on your list ; 
{8 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 10> 
—— 




















SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS F 
IS OUR SPECIALTY® 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependabie 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS ; 
Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, N. You 





Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 

















FIRST MALAYAN REPUBLIC 
By Justice George A. Malcolm 


This is the book on the American Sponsored 
Republic of the Philippines. Offers a clear pic- 
ture of present day conditions. Cloth, $5.00. 

From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20 








BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
f 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





Catalog Lib. (asst. to Chf. of Div.) $303 per 
Mo. beg sal., pd. vac. & sick leave, ret. prog., 
annual sal. increases; 4 yrs. prof. exp., 2 
req. Apply L.A. Co. Civ. Serv. 
501 N. Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 


yrs. in cat. 
Comm., 





Assistant cataloger. 
mont. Salary $2700. school grad- 
uate. 39 hour week, month vacation, 
security. White Box F, 
Bulletin. 


College Library. Ver- 
Library 
social 
c/o Wilson Library 








How to Become an inane Citizen 


Revised 6th edition of this standard work on 
citizenship by C. Myers’ Bardine. Latest 
changes. Includes Constitution, Declaration, | 
Actual Papers, much patriotic material. Illus. 
trated. Durably bound. $1 per copy. With 
400,000 DPs and 600,000 other aliens, a timely 


book. 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago % 7 














OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS | 


ure better positions for librarians 
of one vacancy, we 
learr f hcareel eds 5th year 


hlank 


AMERICAN. LIBRARIANS: AGENCY 


» Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 











W nere you learn 


Neon f lmemt 





Regional 
All kinds of staff vacameg 


Librarians for Municipal, County, 
and School libraries. 
cies, $3,000 and up. Apply: Missouri State} 


Library, Jefferson City, Missouri. 





Pacific Northwest city, expanding program 
(new central building under construction} 
has positions open now. Children’s Assistanty 
$3,000-$3,480; Catalog Assistant, $3,000-9 
$3,480; Technical Assistant (chemistry back} 
ground), $3,540-$4,020. Four week vacation, 
sick leave, retirement system. Tacoma Publie® 
Library, Tacoma 3, Washington. 
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The Date: 


3 F ACTS October 1 
OF WIDE The Price: 


$3.50 


IMPORTANCE! And the Title 


THE JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS 


Second edition, revised, illustrated $3.50 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft 


The Importance of these facts is self-evident: 
This is the Long-Awaited, Completely-Revised 
Edition of the work that for seventeen years 
has been the Standard Guide to the authors 
and illustrators of “better” juveniles. 


The new book contains 289 biographical or 
autobiographical sketches with 232 photo- 
graphs or drawings. Of these 129 are brand 
new names and 160 are brought up to date 
from the earlier edition. There are 21 more 
sketches in the new book than in its prede- 
cessor. 


Prices are important these days and the $3.50 price of this 
book (an increase of only 25c in 17 years!) is remarkably low. 
To receive one of the first copies to be mailed on October 1, 


order now, 


From: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 





NOW, at your 
=. fingertips... 
Important Events in Recent History 


Presented Clearly, Accurately, impartially! 


Newsweek's 


HISTORY 
on TIMES 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


HEEE. in two great volumes is the ex- 

citing. story of the most crucial years 
in contemporary history—a vivid authori- 
tative account of the national and inter- 
national events that are affecting our lives 
tight now—today ! 

Written by crack reporters and inter- 
preted by expert analysts, this fascinating 
two-volume set covers the significant de- 
velopments in all important fields—busi- 
ness; labor, politics, religion, art, science, 
sports, etc. 

As interesting and easy to read as News- 
week eed “History of Our Times” is a 
complet j en-in-perspective 
account of histo Cee, ings— 
an important, hip jgnific Cgeru- 
tion to a better 15 £ the per- 
Raye ar the decigions and Bits that 
are nging our VBR r nation, our 
very, thinking. RY 

Illustrated with an exceptionally fine se- 
lection of news and human-interest photo- 
graphs—fully indexed, and beautifully 


bound in cloth—an invaluable reference 
work for office or library. 


[~ — FREE-EXAMINATION COUPON 


Quincy Howe: “It is 
first, last and all the 


Acclaimed by: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Republic, The President, Foreign 
Policy, Politics, Congress, Taxes, In- 
—- Defense, Veterans, Elections, 

mists, Atomic Age, Refugees, 
Trials, People 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Kerean War, United Nations, North 

Atisntic council, Atlantic Pact Powers, 

European Union, momic Cooperation, 

Western Europe, Britain, Germany, Japan, 

Russia, Soviet Satellites, Eastern Europe, 

China, Asia, Middle East, Africa, Canada, 
tin America 


BUSINESS 


Mobilization, The EB » Ee i 
Advisers, World Trade, Labor, Agricul- 
ture, St Market, Money and Credit, 
Monopolies, Steel, Strikes, Automobiles, 
Aviation, Housing, Transportation, De- 
valuation, Utilities, Consumer Goods, 
Preduction, Plants, Management, Deaths 


ARTS, SCIENCES and 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Medicine, Radio and Television, Press, 


Music, Dance, Education, Religion, Sci- 
ence, Sports, Theater, Movies, Art, Books 


CHRONOLOGY-INDEX 





Walter. Winchell: “What 
a picture of our times! 
Wouldn’t have missed it 
for the world.” 


time a readable story 
put together by journal- 
ists who have mastered 
the art of combining in- 
struction with entertain- 
ment ... suth volumes 
will become more and 
more valuable as time 
s.” 


Johwn Barkhem: “De- 


serves. a place on the, 


reference shelf of every 
well-stocked library.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Company Dept. WLB-951 
153 Bast 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Newsweek's History of Our 
Times on approval. Within ten days I will 
either return this two-volume set, or send you 
$12.00 plus a few cents postage. (If you send the 
oo, with this coupon, we will pay postage. 
ame return privilege and refund guarantee.) 


Available at your bookstore $12.00 — 


or, if more convenient, we will be delighted te send © 
u this two-volume reference work on approval. ~ 
ust fill in and mail the coupon below. f 
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